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REVIEWS 


The Siamese Twins ; a Satirical Tale of the 
Times: with other Poems. By the author 
of ‘Pelham.’ London, 1831. Colburn & 
Bentley. 

Tue public are informed in the title-page of 

this production, that it is satirical, and that 

it is a poem —two things which, without some 
such palpable hint, it would be somewhat 
difficult to find out. Satire is a higher spe- 
cies of composition than the author of the 
‘Siamese Twins’ has yet attained : we grant, 
however, that he has displayed no incon- 
siderable share of spleen, and a very respect- 
able portion of scurrility ; but, unfortunately, 
though the legitimate satirist may be sple- 
netic, and even scurrilous, upon those who 
are impenetrable by any other mode of 
attack, yet the possession of these amiable 

endowments does by no means constitute a 

man a satirical poet. A person who sets 

himself up as the castigator of certain faults, 
or certain follies, whichever the case may be, 
ought to be exempt from them himself if he 
wishes his castigation to be of use. A lecture 
on the dulness of Mr. Senior, for instance, 
would come with no very becoming effect 
from the pen of Mr. M‘Culloch; and on this 
panees we can scarcely restrain our 
aughter, when we see Mr. Bulwer sneering 
at the namby-pamby novels of fashionable 
life. The sneer seems, indeed, to be the 
favourite expression of his countenance, and 
when we consider that it is directed uniformly 
against those who are superior to himself 
in the literary path he has chosen, we shall 
not wonder, that with so many opportunities 
for its exercise, it should have become almost 
habitual to him. For example, let us see 
how the author of ‘ Devereux ’ and the ‘ Dis- 
owned ’ ventures to “ satirize” the writer of 
sundry novels, superior to anything he has 
written, both in originality and taste. 

This plan resolved to follow him in, 

Hear me one word, swect country women ! 

Lene ne Te yo et 

You thought the hn ‘of the 7 on 

Should choose their words more « la mode, 

You felt indignant that such ug- 

Ly words my vulgar folks should utter; 
Peggy kins of “the Mug,” 

Be less refined than Lady Flutter— 

And were right, I must allow, 

But I will mend my manners now, 

id nature seek some other place, 

Paint man no more, but sketch “ his grace,” 

Mince truth like any other Mister, 

And shrink, smirk, drivil into L——r. p. 46. 

The versification of this passage is a spe- 
cimen of the pervading style of the volume, 
throughout which the author falls into the 
very vulgar mistake of supposing, that the 
absence of Hudibras’s wit may be supplied 
by the singularity of his rhymes. We 
have words broken off in the middle, which 
the author (with the affectation of learn- 
ing which we too often find among the 





superficial book-men of the present day,) 
would say was in imitation of the lyrical 
poets. We have all languages hitched in for 
the sake of a rhyme— 

Now that’s a quid pro quo too seri- 

Ous much for beasts natura fera.—p. 31. 

We have oaths introduced on various oc- 
casions ; sometimes as expletives in the con- 
versations of his interlocutors, and sometimes 
as classical ornaments of the “satirical 
poet’s”’(!) own. 


These are the things that best distinguish men— 
These make the glorious boast of Englishmen. 
More could I tell you were there leisure, 

But I have said enough to please, sure; 

Now then, if you the resolution 

Take for a British constitution, 

A British king, church, commons, peers, 

I'll be your guide! dismiss your fears : 

With Hampden’s name and memory warm you, 
And d—n you all, but I'll reform you.—p. 32. 


Gripes with one hand the net, and shakes 
The other at them in despair, 

And asks if no damned statute takes 
A British life beneath its care.—p. 34. 

But the author's principal forte seems to 
lie in the grotesqueness of his rhymes ; but 
this, besides being a very easy mode of at- 
tracting the attention, is a very old one, and 
one happily confined to those who have no 
other qualifications. The reader soon gets 
tired of such jingle as we find in every page 
of the poem. 


And yet they were as much dissimilar, 
As ever honesty and miller are.—p, 21. 


But watched his moment to retaliate : 
No nature like the still and grave 
To form, preserve, collect, and rally hate !—p. 24. 


In truth, if differences of temper 
The bliss of common twins scarce double ; some 
To Chang and Ching, conjuncti semper, 
Must needs be singularly troublesome.—p. 25. 


Already Messrs. Cooper, Brodie, Gee, 

Lawrence, and Vance, have seen the prodigy ; 

Declared it can be no deceit, 

And sworn the sight was quite a treat. 

This—notice towards them to divert is meant, 

See for particulars advertisement.—p. 90. 

The poem, however, is distinguished by 
two modes of composition, in both of which 
there is the most obvious absence of every 
thing like originality. In the structure of the 
light and facetious parts of the story, there 
is the most perpetually-recurring resemblance 
to the style of ‘ Dr. Syntax’s Tour in search 
of the Picturesque ;’ the same want of spirit 
in the lines—without, however, the same 
ease; the same prosaic and vulgar turns of 
expression—without the same quaintness 
and humour. In the other mode which the 
author has adopted, we distinctly trace an 
attempt to imitate the style of Lord Byron ; 
and in this, it is perhaps the highest com- 

liment we can pay him, to say, we think he 

as, in some degree, succeeded. We do not 
mean that the resemblance we allude to con- 
sists in the mixture of the ludicrous with the 
pathetic, or the transition from the ridiculous 
to the sublime; what we mean to state is, 
that in the flow of the serious and sentimental 


portions of the tale, he has caught the 





manner of the noble Childe; and this ap- 
proach, even in the matter of style, to his 
Lordship, common as it is among several 
scores of poetical young gentlemen, we con- 
sider no slight praise toa person who, in the 
other parts of his volume, has betrayed such 
miserable taste as Mr. Bulwer. We shall 
have opportunities of presenting our readers 
with specimens of the two styles we have 
mentioned as we proceed, to give them some 
idea of the story, which the author has made 
the vehicle of his poetry(!) and satire! — 

After describing the birth of the Twins in 
Bancock, the capital of Siam, the consterna- 
tion and grief of their parents at the sight of 
their monstrous offspring, and the characters 
of the two boys—Chang being grave and 
sentimental, and Ching thoughtless and 
playful, a certain Mr. Hodges is brought on 
the scene. This Mr. Hodges is “member of 
a mission to probe the Siam trade’s condi- 
tion,” and, being “half a saint and halfa 
patriot,” supports the one part of the character 
by profane swearing, and the other by sneer- 
ing at hiscountry. ‘This worthy prevails on 
the father of the Twins to allow him to bring 
them over to England; and, as a specimen 
of the serious style, we shall quote some lines 
from a visit paid by the brothers to a Seer, 
for Ching has aconsiderable share of curiosity, 
and says, 

«“ The scheme ’s a bold one; 
One likes to have one’s fortune told one.” 
They come to a giant fane— 


There, while the brothers gazing stood, 
Their youthful blood grew chill, 
Appall’d beneath the solitude, 
The sternness and the still! 
They have gained the sacred bound, 
They have pass’d its broken wall; 
And they quail as they walk when they hear the sound 
Of their steps in the temple fall. 


They stand in a desolate place, 
Their roof the starr’d and breathless space ! 
An altar at their feet o’erthrown ! 
On the grey walls around, half rased, 
Strange shapes and mystic rhymes are traced, 
‘Typing a past world’s fate. 
And still as if himself had grown 
its like—upon a couch of stone, 
Majestic—shadow y—and alone, 
The dark magician sate. vad 
The white rays hush’d around him shining, 
His broad brow knit and down-declining, 
Fixed on the wan earth’s mystic breast 
His eyes—intent, but dreaming —rest ; 
His mute form bending musingly, 
And his hands clasp’d upon his knee. 
Calmness sate round him like a robe— 
The calmness of the crowned dead, 
The calmness of the silent globe, 
When night makes silence dread. 
The calmness of some God reclined 
On high—and brooding o’er earth’s doom— 
Or of some cloud, ere yet the wind 
Hath voiced the breathless gloom. 
The errand they tell, and the boon they crave : 
It is done !—with a glassy eye 
The Sorcerer look’d on the Twins, and gave, 
In a chaunting tone, reply.”—p. 64-5. 


And this is all that the poet can make out 
of an interview with a “dark magician,” in 
the shadowy land of India! This, however, 
poor as it is with the puerilities of “white 
rays hushed,” and a brow down-declining, is 
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considerably superior in poetical merit to 
most other passages in the book. The ma- 
gician, who seems—unlike the author—to be 
a conjuror too, raves in a mystical style, 
which is meant, of course, to be vastly ap- 
palling, and then favours the Twins with a 
scene from ‘ Der Freishiitz.’ 


The Sorcerer rose and led the way 
Through a rent in the deep wall’s massive base ; 
And they stood in a cell where the piercing ray 
Crept faint from above through the dismal space ; 
Serving just to shadow dimly 
Their outlines from the denser gloom, 
Like the half-worn images sculptured grimly 
On the walls in the outer room. (!!) —p. 69. 
They stand within the flame that curl’d, 
Not in the northern wizard's ring, 
But oval-like ; and imaging. 
A waetery in the antique world ; 
And the Sorcerer on their heads hath lain— 
One hand ; the other raised on high, 
«* Worms on life’s lotos leaf: whate’er 
Of dread or menace meet the eye, 
Or thrill the ee ear—beware 
Of any sound, of any cry, 
Beyond the ebb of breath ! 
This fiery wall is life’s domain, 
Transgressed one inch is death !”—p. 70. 


We pass over the incorrectness of the 


word “lain” as here applied—and it occurs 


in several other passages—to marvel at the 
total want of ingenuity which could induce 
an author to versify such a very common- 
place incident in all tales of the black art as 
the charmed circle, in which the evoker of the 
Spirits stands. Horrid shapes howl and hiss 
around them under the potency of the spell 
—as nightly performed, with unbounded ap- 
plause, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden 
—the sorcerer utters a rhapsody, in imitation 
of Mr. Braham, and the ‘Twins, poor devils, 
are nearly frightened to death: 
As acorpse when the spirit is fled, 
' As a spear from a Hes when the life is o’er, 

The Sorcerer drooped his head, 

And dropp’d on the dark’ning floor. 
Then, by the last blue ray 

Of the flame, while the = creep 
With a fainter hiss to the wall—away 

And curl to their broken sleep— 
Each brother beheld the other’s face, 

And shudderingly scann’d it o’er ; 
Such change had been wrought in that fearful place, 
That he scarcely could note a single trace 

Of the features he knew before !—p. 75. 

We have been thus prodigal of extract 
from this ambitious part of the poem, as in 
it we may naturally suppose Mr. Bulwer has 
put forth his strength; and we are anxious 
te lay before our readers specimens, by which 
they may judge for themselves how far he 
has succeeded. We have no hesitation in 
expressing our own opinion, that he has 
proved himself to be without the slightest 
portion of poetical power, and that he is 
equally destitute of poetical taste. 

In the second book the Twins are fairly in 
England, they have made a sensation and a 
fortune ; aud Chang, the sedate one, who, 
strange to say, has the yearnings of love 
about his heart, wishes to retire from public 
life, and 

* To view the mighty map of man 

Before the kindling glance unfurl’d, 

And line by line to track the plan”— 

“« In short, (cried Ching,) to see the world.” 

Chang has a fever, and holds this conver- 
sation with‘his brother before falling asleep ; 
and then comes another passage of the sen- 
timental kind about “ their host’s daughter, 
M ary,” 

How holy woman’s youth—while yet 

its rose with life’s first dew is well 

hile hope most pure is least confest, 
And all the virgin in the breast ; 


O’er her white brow, wherein the blue 
Transparent vein seem’d proud to bear 
The warm thoughts of her heart unto 





O’er her white brow were richly braided 
The tresses in «a golden flow ; 
But darkly slept the lash that shaded 
Her deep eye on its lids of snow. 
What could that magic eye inspire ? 
Its very light was a desire ; 
And each blue wandering of its beam 
Called forth a worship and a dream ; 
e soft rose on her softest cheek 
Had yet the Sun’s last smile to win ; 
But not the less each blush could speak, 
How full the sweetness hived within, 
The rich lip in its bright repose 
Refused above its wealth to close ; 
And ’mid the coral and the dew 
The pearls all freshly glisten’d thro’; 
And round that lip, in dimpled cell, 
‘The smiles that wreathe enchantment dwell, 
Waked by a word, and yet revealing 
A witness less of mirth than feeling 
Rounded her glorious shape ; though mute 
Died echo round her fairy foot ; 
Though small as childhood’s was the band 
‘That lightly clasp’d her graceful vest ; 
And though so slight her tempting hand, 
You hid it while you prest: 
Yet form’d the hills her robe controll’d, 
In love’s most ripe luxuriant mould ; 
Not in more swelling whiteness sails 
Cayster’s swan to western gales, 
When the melodious murmur sings, 
’Mid her slow-heaved, voluptuous wings, 
And never on a breast more formed 
For lofty dreams—yet low devotion— 
More tender or more truly warm’d : 
With all which lights—yet guides—emotion. 
p- 100-1. 
This passage, besides being perhaps the 
least faulty in the volume, we have quoted as 
an illustration of what we said as to Mr. Bul- 
wer’s being one of the servum pecus—the 
imitators of Lord Byron. The resemblance 
to his Lordship’s style is very apparent, but 
it unavoidably recalls to us “ the nodosity of 
the oak without its strength—the contortions 
of the siby] without her inspiration—the noise 
of the thunder without its bolt.” This Mary 
is in love with a Mr. Laneham, who seems 
now to dispute with Messrs. Chang and Ching 
the hero-ism of the poem. Their love is found 
out by old Hodges, and Mr. Laneham, ac- 
cording to use and wont, is turned out of 
doors. The tale goes on with some most stale 
and unprofitable attempts at wit, which, 
unfortunately, never tell. But time hastens, 
and we must get through the remainder of 
the story as quickly as possible. The connect- 
ing tie between the brothers is broken, but 
whether by the knife or some other means, 
the author does not inform us. Chang roams 
through the world a discontented, snarling, 
and pseudo-philosophical person, in whose 
character we can almost imagine the author 
has shadowed forth his own; Ching remains 
in his usual habitation, but without such 
gaiety of spirits; Laneham gets a legacy, 
marries Mary, and gets into the House of 
Commons, and so ends ‘ The Siamese Twins, 
a Satirical Tale of the Times.’ 

We have already expressed our opinion on 
the general merits of the poem, we shall only, 
in conclusion, give extracts from those por- 
tions of it which are meant to | > satirical, 

And really Chang, who sulking by, 

Sate with curl’d lip and drooping eye, 

While Moore-like Ching perform’d the Syren, 

Made no bad sort of Bancok Byron. 

As they professed opinions liberal, 

And Chang was thought a youth of nofis, 

They went where wordy witling gibber all 

inaptitudes—at Holland House, 

There Allen, all about the riches 

Of Siam, with its manners, laws, 
Pump’d out, to pour into those speeches 
Which gain his Lordship such applause ;— 
Those speeches, when the frost of fears 
Melts—as Monseigneur swells from Madame— 
And gushes out upon the Peers, 
The history of the world since Adam ! 
The Duke of Devonshire was very 
Civil—is really a good fellow! 
And D—, when he saw, grew merry, 





The soul-so nobly palaced there ! 


Two faces than his own more yellow. 





Lord Granville courteously desired 
They’d join his coterie of whisters ; 
And Esterhazy much inquired, 
If they were sure they had no sisters!—p. 122. 
One more extract and we have done. Our 
readers may now see the value of the paid 
puis on this work in sundry gazettes and 
newspapers, as, by the help of quotation, they 
are qualified to form an impartial opinion for 
themselves, The twinsare attacked bya troop 
of—but let the author tell the adventure. 
Well, just by this divine abode, 
A groupe of Cynthias block’d the road ; 
No sooner did they see our two, 
Than pounce on them the lasses flew. 
Perchance they fancied, if short-sighted, 
Two things that seem’d so close united, 
Might be old R—th—Id, amorous soul! 
Taking with Three per Cents. a stroll. 
Chang scowl’d upon them grave and scornful: 
One maid embraced his bosom mournfal ; 
But Ching stopt short with sparkling features, 
And, leering, cried, ‘“‘ What charming creatures |” 
To you, dear reader, | must leave 
‘The ladies’ wonder to conceive, 
When they perceived they had got hold of 
The Twins they ’d been so often told of. 
While they were chatting and conferring, 
Chang vainly begg’d them to be stirring ; 
But finding Ching was deaf to preaching, 
Sullen he ceased from all beseeching, 
Folded his arms and raised his eyes, 
And grew romantic on the skies.—p. 162. 


Shade of Dr. Syntax! how thy glories are 
eclipsed ! 


We have just read the following in the 
Morning Chronicle. 

“THe New FasHionaBLe Porm.—Mr. Bulwer’s 
* Siamese Twins’ has become the most popular poein 
since the publication of Don Juan. The first edition is, 
we und d, already exh d. We have not heard 
whether any alterations are to be made in the second 
edition, or whether that singular passage which describes 
the introduction of the Twins at Almack’s by Lady Jer- 
sey’s ticket, and the subsequent scene, in which Lady 
Cowper’s i is so effectual, is to be retuined, in 
spite of the remarks it has given rise to.” 

We need hardly inform our readers, that 
this paragraph was written in Burlington- 
street, and its insertion paid for. The ‘ Sia- 
mese Twins,’ the most popular poem since 
the publication of Don Juan! Why the 
Morning Chronicle will say the same thing 
of any and of every other poem, at precisely 
the same price.—But observe the offence of 
the paragraph. For the mere purpose of 
exciting a sale, it is insinuated that Mr. 
Bulwer has been libelling ladies of rank— 
that he has been pandering to the worst pas- 
sions of the worst people—the insinuation 
about “the singular passage” means this, 
and nothing else. 











Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, 
and Discoveries ; interspersed with some 
particulars concerning the Author. By 
Wm. Godwin. London, 1831. Wilson. 


Tue “ particulars concerning the author,” 
‘eon 7 in the title-page, gave us good 
opes of entertainment from this forthcoming 
work. Not that we are admirers of per- 
sonal gossip generally, and still less of that 
mixture of garrulity and impertinence— 
of idle anecdote and mischievous recol- 
lections—which has been the foundation of 
so many of the trashy volumes obtruded on 
the public of late years by men in poverty 
or dotage: but Mr. Godwin was not likely 
to publish such a work; and, had he seriously 
sat down to write his own literary history, in 
its connexion with public opinion, it would 
have been not merely an entertaining, but an 
extremely valuable record. We have had 
many dull sermons on the trite text of the 
“ bubble reputation,”—but still, bubble as it 
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may be, it often holds out for ages and ge- 
nerations—is won with labour, and abides 
for years. But Mr. Godwin sprung at once 
into fame, and was almost as suddenly for- 
gotten. His ‘ Political Justice,’ though pub- 
lished in two ponderous quartos, was eagerly 
read, and the author all but idolized by one 
party, though as zealously abused by another; 
and yet, twenty years afterwards, Mr. God- 
win and the ‘ Political Justice’ were equally 
forgotten, or he was remembered only as a 
writer of novels, and two or three dull bio- 
graphies. Far be it from us to undervalue 
‘Caleb Williams’ or ‘St. Leon,’ two of the 


most fearfully powerful works of fiction in | 
the language ; but what is a novelist com- | 


pared to an oracle! Mr. Godwin, we have 
no doubt, is sensible of all this, and could 
interpret between the world and the world’s 
admiration—and we hoped he would have 
done so in the present work—but as he 
has not, we must take our own view of the 
subject. 

The ‘ Political Justice’ then was, in our opi- 

nion, neither a very original nor very pro- 
found work, but it was one of the first that 
caught the spirit of the age, and gave to the 
subtle refinements of mind, and the meta- 
physics of the schools, a practical appli- 
cation. Before that time, philosophy had 
been dreamy, dark, vague and general— 
since then, it has branched off into innumer- 
able subdivisions, and become wholly prac- 
tical. Mr. Godwin got the start and vantage- 
ground of the public—he saw the direction, 
right or wrong, that opinion would take, and 
he preceded others ;—but he carried weight ; 
he had all the old and new philosophy on 
his shoulders—others that started later soon 
outstripped him, and he has ever since toiled 
after them in vain. The present work is the 
old essays broken into fractions, and perfected 
and polished ; it is another version of, or an- 
other volume of the ‘Enquirer.’’ Mr. Godwin 
is still the same man, writing on in the same 
spirit. One great charm equally of his earlier 
and his later philosophical works is clearness 
and simplicity: he strips the subject of its 
mystery; and if he cannot convince, he never 
wearies and fatigues. 'To those who think 
beyond the hour, and desire to be informed 
beyond the last newnovel, a volume of essays, 
by Mr. Godwin, will be read with interest— 
to those who are not acquainted with his phi- 
losophical works, we would willingly convey 
ageneral notion of his style and mauner, and 
shall therefore extract largely from an Essay 
on Diffidence, which will have interest for 
all, from the candid manner in which the 
writer comes personally forward, and in 
which indeed he incidentally refers to the 
popularity we have noticed :— 

“The following Essay will be to a consider- 
able decree in the nature of confession, like the 
Confessions of St. Augustine or of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. It may therefore at first sight ap- 
pear of smali intrinsic value, and scarcely wor- 
thy of a place in the present series. But, as I 
have had occasion more than once to remark, 
we are all of us framed in a great measure on 
the same model, and the analysis of the indivi- 
dual may often stand for the analysis of a spe- 
cies. While I describe myself therefore, 1 shall 
probably at the same time be describing no in- 
considerable number of my fellow-beings. 

“It is true, that the duty of man under the 
head of Frankness, is of a very comprehensive 
nature. We ought all of us to tell to our neigh- 
bour whatever it may be of advantage to him to 








know, we ought to be the sincere and zealous 
advocates of absent merit and worth, and we 
are bound hy every means in our power to con- 
tribute to the improvement of others, and to 
the diffusion of salutary truths through the world. 

“From the universality of these precepts 
many readers might be apt to infer, that I am 
in my own person the bold and unsparing prea- 
cher of truth, resolutely giving to every man his 
due, and, agreeably to the apostle’s direction, 
‘instant in season, and out of season.’ The 
individual who answers to this description will 
often be deemed troublesome, often annoying ; 
he will produce a considerable sensation in the 
circle of those who know him; and it will de- 
pend upon various collateral circumstances, 
whether he shall ultimately be judged a rash 
and intemperate disturber of the contemplations 
of his neighbours, or a disinterested and heroic 
suggester of new veins of thinking, by which 
his contemporaries and their posterity shall be 
essentially the gainers. 

“T have no desire to pass myself upon those 
who may have any curiosity respecting me for 
better than I am; and I will therefore here put 
down a few particulars, which may tend to en- 
able them to form an equitable judgment. 

* One of the earliest passions of my mind was 
the love of truth and sound opinion. ‘* Why 
should I,’ such was the language of my solitary 
meditations, ‘because I was born in a certain 
degree of latitude, in a certain century, in a 
country where certain institutions prevail, and 
of parents professing a certain faith, take it for 
granted that all this is right?’—This is matter 
of accident. “Time and chance happeneth to 
all:” and I, the thinking principle within me, 
might, if such had been the order of events, 
have been born under circumstances the very 
reverse of those under which I was born. I 
will not, if I can help it, be the creature of ac- 
cident; I will not, like a shuttle-cock, be at 
the disposal of every impulse that is given me.’ 
I felt a certain disdain for the being thus di- 
rected; I could not endure the idea of being 
made a fool of, and of taking every ignis fatuus 
for a guide, and every stray notion, the meteor 
of the day, for everlasting truth. I am the per- 
son, spoken of in a preceding Essay, who carly 
said to Truth, ‘Goon: whithersoever thou lead- 
est, I am prepared to follow.’ 

“ During my college-life, therefore, I read all 
sorts of books, on every side of any important 
question, or that were thrown in my way, that I 
could hear of. But the very passion that de- 
termined me to this mode of proceeding, made 
me wary and circumspect in coming to a con- 
clusion. I knew that it would, if anything, be 
a more censurable and contemptible act, to 
yield to every seducing novelty, than to adhere 
obstinately to a prejudice because it had been 
instilled into me in youth, I was therefore 
slow of conviction, and by no means ‘given to 
change.’ I never willingly parted with a sug- 
gestion that was unexpectedly furnished to me ; 
but I examined it again and again, before I 
consented that it should enter into the set of my 
principles, 

“In proportion, however, as I became ac- 
quainted with truth, or what appeared to me to 
be truth, I was like what I have read of Me- 
lancthon, who, when he was first converted te 
the tenets of Luther, became eager to go into 
all companies, that he might make them par- 
takers of the same inestimable treasure, and set 
before them evidence that was to him irre- 
sistible. It is needless to say, that he often 
encountered the most mortifying disappoint- 
ment. 

“Young and eager as I was in my mission, 
I received in this way many a bitter lesson, 
But the peculiarity of my temper rendered this 
doubly impressive to me. I could not pass over 
a hint, let it come from what quarter it would, 








without taking it into some consideration, and 
endeavouring to ascertain the precise weight 
that was to be attributed to it. It would, how- 
ever, often happen, particularly in the question 
of the claims of a given individual to honour 
and respect, that I could see nothing but the 
most glaring injustice in the opposition I ex- 
perienced. In canvassing the character of an 
individual, it is not for the most part general, 
abstract or moral, principles that are called into 
question: I am left in possession of the pre- 
mises which tanght me to admire the man whose 
character is contested; and conformably to 
those premises I see that his claim to the 
honour I have paid him is fully made out. 

“In my communications with others, in the 
endeavour to impart what I deemed to be truth, 
I began with boldness: but I often found that 
the evidence that was to me irresistible, was 
made small account of by others; and it not 
seldom happened, as candour was my principle, 
and a determination to receive what could be 
shown to be truth, let it come from what quarter 
it would, that suggestions were presented to me, 
materially calculated to stagger the confidence 
with which I had set out. If I had been di- 
vinely inspired—if I had been secured by an 
omniscient spirit against the danger of error, 
my case would have been different. But I was 
not inspired. I often encountered an opposi- 
tion I had not anticipated, and was often pre- 
sented with objections, or had pointed out to 
me flaws and deficiencies in my reasonings, 
which, till they were so pointed out, I had not 
apprehended. I had not lungs enabling me to 
drown all contradiction; and, which was still 
more material, I had nota frame of mind, which 
should determine me to regard whatever could 
be urged against me as of no value. I there- 
fore became cautious. As a human creature, I 
did not relish the being held up to others, or 
to myself, as rash, inconsiderate and headlong, 
unaware of difficulties the most obvious, em- 
bracing propositions the most untenable, and 
‘against hope believing in hope.’ And, as an 
apostle of truth, I distinctly perceived that a 
reputation for perspicacity and sound judgment 
was essential to my mission. I therefore often 
became less a speaker than a listener, and by 
no means made it a law with myself to defend 
principles and characters I honoured, on every 
occasion on which I might hear them attacked. 

“ A new epoch occurred in my character, when 
I published, and at the time I was writing, 
my Enquiry concerning Political Justice. My 
mind was wrought up to a certain elevation of 
tone ; the speculations in which I was engaged, 
tending to embrace all that was most important 
to man in society, and the frame to which I had 
assiduously bent myself, of giving quarter to 
nothing because it was old, and shrinking from 
nothing because it was startling and astounding, 
gave a new bias to my character. The habit 
which I thus formed put me more on the alert 
even in the scenes of ordinary life, and gave me 
a boldness and an eloquence more than was na- 
tural to me. I then reverted to the principle 
which I stated in the beginning, of being ready 
to tell my neighbour whatever it might be of ad- 
vantage to him to know, to show myself the sin- 
cere and zealous advocate of absent merit and 
worth, and to contribute by every means in my 
power to the improvement of others and to the 
diffusion of salutary truths through the world. 
I desired that every hour that I lived should be 
turned to the best account, and was bent each 
day to examine whether I had conformed myself 
to this rule. I held on this course with tolerable 
constancy for five or six years: and, even when 
that constancy abated, it failed not to leave a 
beneficial effect on my subsequent conduct. 

“ But, in pursuing this scheme of practice, I 
was acting a part somewhat foreign to my con- 
stitution. 1 was by nature more ofa speculative 
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than an active character, more inclined to reason 
within myself upon what I heard and saw, than 
to declaim concerning it. I loved to sit by un- 
observed, and to meditate upon the panorama 
beforeme. * * * 

“ All this had a tendency to subtract from my 
vocation as a missionary. I was no longer a 
knight-errant, prepared on all occasions by dint 
of arms to vindicate the cause of every principle 
that was unjustly handled, and every character 
that was wrongfully assailed. Meanwhile I re- 
turned to the field, occasionally and uncertainly. 
It required some provocation and incitement to 
call me out: but there was the lion, or whatever 
combative animal may more justly prefigure me, 
sleeping, and that might be awakened. 

“There is another feature necessary to be 
mentioned, in order to make this a faithful re- 
presentation. There are persons, it should seem, 
of whom it may be predicated, that they are 
semper parati. ‘This has by no means been my 
case. My genius often deserted me. I was far 
from having the thought, the argument, or the 
illustration at all times ready, when it was re- 
quired. I resembled to a certain degree the 
persons we read of, who are said to be struck as 
if with a divine judgment. I was for a moment 
changed into one of the mere herd, de grege 
porcus.. My powers therefore were precarious ; 
and I could not always be the intrepid and qua- 
lified advocate of truth, if I vehemently desired 
it. Ihave often, a few minutes afterwards, or 
on my return to my chambers, recollected the 
train of thinking, which would have shown me 
off to advantage, and memorably done me ho- 
nour, if I could have had it at my command the 
moment it was wanted. 

“ And so much for confession. I am by no 
means vindicating myself. I honour much more 
the man who is at all times ready to tell his 
neighbour whatever it may be of advantage to 
him to know, to show himself the sincere and 
untemporising advocate of absent merit and 
worth, and to contribute by every means in his 
power to the improvement of others, and to the 
diffusion of salutary truths through the world. 

“This is what every man ought to be, and 
what the best devised scheme of republican in- 
stitutions would have a tendency to make us all. 

“ But, though the man here described is to a 
certain degree a deserter of his true place in 
society, and cannot be admitted to have played 
his part in all things well, we are by no means 
to pronounce upon him a more unfavourable 
judgment than he merits. Diffidence, though, 
where it disqualifies us in any way from doing 
justice to truth, either as it respects general 
principle or individual character, is a defect, yet 
is on no account to be confounded in demerit with 
that suppression of truth, or misrepresentation, 
which grows out of actual craft and design.” 





The Incognito, or Sins and Peccadillos. By 
Don T. de Trueba, 3 vols. London, 1831. 
Whittaker & Co. 

Wuen Scott’s novels were coming out in 

quick succession, and the critics, judging 

from their own poverty, began to speculate 
on the writer’s exhaustion, the latter inti- 
mated in a preface, that the more distin- 
guished men in literature had been the most 
prolific. If the converse of this be equally 
true, then does Don T. de Trueba promise to 
be an eminently great man. ‘This is either 
the third or fourth work by this gentleman 
that we have reviewed since the publishing 
season began, and we hear of another already 
printed and immediately forthcoming. ‘’'The 

Incognito’ is certainly not the worst of these 

— it is, indeed, evident that the writer is not 

@ man of much power, and his work has no 





chance of taking any permanent station in 
our literature; but he is seldom dull or fa- 
tiguing, and there is a graphic skill in some 
scenes, that, considering how little is really 
known of Spain, give them an interest that 
must secure to the work a quick and exten- 
sive sale in its first bloom. ‘The plot of a 
novel is seldom worth unravelling, and in 
this instance there is very little; we shall, 
therefore, transfer bodily into our pages, 
perhaps the best scene in the work—an ac- 
count of Christmas at Madrid. 

“ The whole of Madrid now exhibited an un- 
usual bustle. Noche buena, or Christmas, was fast 
approaching—a time particularly devoted to fes- 
tivity in Spain, as well as in England. The 
lower classes, in particular, evinced the uncom- 
mon interest peculiar to this season of joviality. 
Indeed at no other period in the year do the 
good people of Madrid signalize themselves so 
strikingly, for in no other are there so many 
scenes of inebriety and riot rehearsed. Every one 
looks forward to the important day with breath- 
less anxiety. 

“The streets then begin to be covered with 
stalls, and the whole of Spain sends numbers of 
its children with the product of those articles 
for which each different province is most re- 
markable. You may see the various entrances 
of the town, the puerta de Alcala, de Atocha, and 
Yoledo, for days before thronged with the groups 
that flock from all parts to dispose of their mer- 
chandize. Long processions of Arricros, with 
their mules slowly winding their course along to 
the monotonous, though not unpleasing sound 
of the tinkling bells ; some bringing a fresh sup- 
ply of wine of Valdepeiias; others loaded with 
Spanish brown cloth, which is to afford many of 
the new capas or cloaks to be worn by the majos 
at the famous festivity. Then you may see the 
Valentians, with their gay French-like counte- 
nances and deportment, talking incessantly, and 
apparelled in the peculiar dress of their country, 
which, from the nudity of the lower parts, may 
not improperly be assimilated to the Scotch. 
There they come briskly along, with their mantas 
on their backs, their bare tawny legs, and alpar- 
gatas, or flaxen sandals, on their feet. The Va- 
lentians act a very conspicuous part at this time 
of the year, for they carry two of the most im- 
portant articles indispensable for the occasion, 
turron and oranges. 

“Nor is it less amusing to behold the arrival 
of the paveros, who conduct, in martial array, a 
numerous army of well-fed pavos, or turkeys, 
with wonderful precision and discipline. Indeed, 
it seems strange to see a single man armed with 
a single long and slender vara (rod), marshal 
along some hundreds of the noisy pedestrian 
birds, which fill the air with aqueous sounds and 
shrill clamours, whilst the beggarly urchins, as- 
sembled along the street to behold the noisy and 
magnificent entrance, augment, with their cries 
of joy, the din which already prevails. 

“ But the most interesting part of the cere- 
mony is to perceive the extreme anxiety of the 
general when his army has entered the streets. 
* * * Experience has repeatedly told the pa- 
veros that many an enemy is narrowly watching 
his movements, and ready to take advantage of 
a moment’s negligence. Everybody at Madrid 
makes a point of eating a pavo at this time, and 
everybody at Madrid has not, unluckily, money 
to purchase the commodity. * * * The pavero 
redoubles his vigilance, but to no purpese; for 
by the time he arrives at the Plazuela de la Ce- 
daba, the indiscriminate encampment of these 
armies, and proceeds to a muster, to ascertain 
the number of his troops, he finds, with no little 
vexation, that at least two or three dozens have 
deserted during the marche * * * 

“The pavero is exceedingly puzzled, for the 
rogues do not seem to move from their places, 





nay the folds of their venerable and party-co- 
loured cloaks are not even deranged, and yet it 
is ten to one, that if by some miraculous process 
these cloaks were suddenly to be removed, each 
one would disclose a turkey. , 

“ Another body of purveyors, of no small im- 
portance, are the choriceros, who come from 
Estremadura with a large provisionof the goods 
for which that province is remarkable. And 
here, by the bye, it will not be amiss to say that 
a hog in this territory is a sort of phcenix, for 
it is impossible to enumerate the various bless- 
ings the Estremeiios} extract from that unclean 
animal. The Estremeiios enter Madrid, perched 
on the top of their cargo, with the greatest 
stateliness and decorum. A most becoming 
gravity sits upon their burnt black faces, which 
despite of the dingy complexion bear strong 
traces of pork-eating; indeed, you could almost 
swear that the pores of their skin perspire a 
pork-like moisture; with the astonishing va- 
riety of their unique merchandize I am not 
acquainted, my information that way is rather 
limited, though I could enumerate at least three 
score condiments into which the multifarious 
pork is converted. ‘The mules, indeed, seem 
to bend under the huge pressure of jamones, 
cecinas, chorizos, embuchados, morcillas, &c. Xe. 

“ After the Estremeiios we may mention the 
various other vendors who contribute to the 
éclat of the fair, for such an aspect does Madrid 
present during the latter end of December and 
all January. There is no metropolis in the 
world which so well keeps up the character it 
represents, for really it seems as if every pro- 
vince concurred to render homage to the capital, 
where, though everything which Spain produces 
is to be found, still not one single article is of 
indigenous growth; and really I think that 
nothing could be extracted from this barren 
spot in the midst of fertility, save water, on 
which the Madrilenos particularly pride them- 
selves, so that when an altercation arises on the 
subject, they are sure to come out with Oh! las 
aguas de Madrid! Indced the sons of this town, 
are as proud of their waters, as the Andalusians 
of their wines and olives, the Valentians of their 
fruits, and the Cantabrians of their pedigrees. 
And now in proportion that noche buena drew 
nearer, the bustle and merriment increased ; 
the Plazuela de la Cebada presented a most 
magnificent spectacle to those blessed with a 
good appetite and to the friand, which latter 
class greatly preponderates over the former. 
However, as Navidad is a period when eating 
and drinking form a principal item in the re- 
joicings, those that are not gluttonous from 
constitution, endeavour to work themselves up 
toa belief that they could devour the whole 
Plazuela. Wow striking and picturesque is 
the scene! There you find great pyramids of 
delicious oranges, and huge loads of every 
sort of comestibles. Then the splendid view 
of so many thousand pavos in their snowy 
livery, all exceedingly clamorous, as if they 
really were impatient to be killed, roasted and 
devoured, together with the multitude of ven- 
ders and buyers, all busily employed how they 
can best cheat each other, cannot fail to give 
great interest to the picture. 

“The women here, as in everything else, 
make a very conspicuous figure, for to their 
superintendence is assigned the sale of ches- 
nuts and buiiuelos +—buiuelos, the very type and 
principal symbol of the festival—buiuelos, which 
is a readily-believed tradition that the Shep- 
herds of Bethlehem eat plentifully on the night, 
which is now the object to commemorate. Nor 
are the bufiueleros unmindful of their impor- 
tance on the present occasion; there you may 
see them, in the corner of almost every street, 
particularly by the door of a taverna, with their 
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portable apparatus for frying the buiiuelos, ac- 
tively engaged in the vocation; their sharp, 
dark, brilliant eyes, twinkling through the 
dense smoke arising from the oil necessary for 
their functions. How cleverly do they handle 
the sarlen /+ with what peculiar grace, too, they 
turn and separate the cooked buiuelo from its 
immatured brethren! How actively does she 
contrive to keep all at once, her hands, tongue 
and eyes in constant motion! Many a majo 
loiters in the vicinity of these dark beauties, 
watching with an eye of affection the dexterity 
of those fingers, the fire of those glances, the 
volubility and sharpness of those tongues. 
Proserpine, in the infernal regions, does not 
present more charms to the wondering eyes of 
her sable subjects than do these buiiueleros, in 
spite of the globes of strong-vil-stinking smoke, 
in which they are almost buried, to the enrap- 
tured manolo on whose half-gaping mouth the 
cigar lies indolent and unminded, through ex- 
cess of abstraction. 

“Various are the scenes performed at this 
time at Madrid. * * * Every man, woman, 
and child, seems on the wing, as if something 
wonderfully momentous were about to take 
place. You may see many a gay morena has- 
tening to purchase the piece of finery, in which 
she expects to surprise her majo at supper in 
noche buena. There you behold solemnly march- 
ing a grandpapa, with a bevy of children, all 
noise and excitement for the promised toys. 
Then your attention is attracted by the swarms 
of friars, black, white, grey, blue, and mixed, 
bustling about with their rosy, plump faces, ex- 
cept some wan, pale-looking Carthusian, or 
bare-footed Franciscan, whose poverty stands 
in the way of any great hilarity, though he may, 
perhaps, console himself with the idea that he 
will obtain from the ready piety of the venders 
more than his richer companions with their 
money. 

“ The tribe too of hungry hidalgos, and of poor 
empleados, offers some interest to the curious 
beholder. With what satisfaction do they hurry 
to make the necessary purchase for one night of 
rejoicing—aye! one night, which will swallow 
up a third of a whole year’s revenue. * * * 

“All this time the innumerable groups of 
blind beggars keep up a continual din with their 
monotonous, drowsy, ascetic sort of singing, for 
the custom of singing villancicos§, is another 
grand characteristic of the occasion—save but 
for a first grating sensation to the organ of hear- 
ing, a considerable gratification might be de- 
rived by merely observing these itinerant musi- 
cians. ‘There they tramp along the street, guided 
bya mischievous-looking dog, exceedingly ugly, 
which stares you intently in the face, as if to 
solicit your attention for his master, whilst the 
said master screws his face into a thousand 
strange grimaces, as he bellows out with a nasal 
twang the mystically silly words of the villancico, 
of which he carries a hundred copies in his 
hand for the accommodation of beatas santur- 
ronest, maid-servants, or any other persons who 
have a taste for the pious doggrel. Scarcely 
have you been delivered from the sight of the 
tremendously wide open mouth of one beggar 
than another announces itself, though for the 
sake of variety he strikes up in a difierent key. 
Then your course is arrested by one of these 
sightless bards who is expounding the villancico, 
these good folks being interpreters as well as 
songsters. Nor is it less curious to observe the 
mundane jokes, and anything but edifying say- 
ings, with which they generally contrive to sea- 
son their mystical legends ; certainly these 
espiegleries are not strictly in unison with the 
spirit of the holy song. Lut it goes down very 
well with the assembled crowd, not over-refined 
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§ Pious verses sung about Christmas. 
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| to exist, to the present.’ In fact, for twe thou- 


‘the Greek war of independence into a sum- 





in matters of taste, or ridiculously scrupulous | 
in those of conscience. 

“ Nor, indeed, do the passing friars affect to 
be scandalized, and show any unseasonable zeal | 
at the profane mystic buffooneries, for every one 
knows that in these merry times a little scope 
is allowed to the fancy of the people.” 1—16, 





The History of Modern Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Romans, b.c. 146. to the pre- 
sent time. By James Emerson, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, Colburn & Bentley. 

Tuts is a singular production ; but, notwith- 

standing the great faults of an injudicious 

plan, a confused and ill-supported narrative, 
and a style often uncouth and barbarous, it 
supplies a valuable addition to our stores of 
knowledge. ‘There is something original in 
the very idea and title-page of the work—it 
is a practical bull, bearing some analogy to 

“ the life and adventures of a man after his 

death.” It is about as reasonable as ‘ Annals 

of the Kingdom of Mercia, comprising the 
civil, political, and military history of that 
ancient realm, from the time when it ceased 


sand years, up to a period within the memory 
even of children, Greece was “ living Greece 
no more.” On its conquest by the Romans 
it lost all independent political existence, 
merging into an integral portion of their com- 
pact and uniform empire; and, when subse- 
quently the sceptre was wrested from the 
hands of the Palzologi by the fierce gripe of 
the Osman Sultans, Greece became a neg- 
lected Turkish province, nearly imperceptible 
to the view of the historian, and affording to 
his labours a theme as devoid of unity of 
plan and definite outline, as any obsolete di- 
vision of Gaul or Britain. 

We have said that Mr. Emerson’s style is 
often uncouth and barbarous; itis, in addition, 
sometimes unintelligible. There are passages 
that would puzzle the committee of the lin- 
guists of the Foreign Quarterly to find out 
their meaning. We suspect they were not in- 
tended to have any, but are merely substitutes 
for the flourishes, the combinations of curves 
and fragments of foliage, which grace the 
initial letters and encircle the Finis of our old 
volumes. 

Notwithstanding all these objections, the 
style has a good deal of vivacity and occa- 
sional brilliancy, and the work presents such 
a mass of valuable information on the affairs 
of the Levant, and displays so much literary 
enthusiasm, as should bespeak indulgence or 
even favour, from the public. The history 
commences with the very part that might be 
expected to terminate it, and in ninety pages 
of the first volume, condenses the events of 


mary which may be pronounced excellent. 
The following passage is a description of the 
relative position and qualities of the Greek 
and Turkish forces :— 

“ Still, however, it cannot fail to excite our 
astonishment, to see the resources of a powerful 
empire set at nought, its authority overturned, 
and its armies successfully opposed during two 
successive years, by the inhabitants of an impo- 
verished province, by ajunto of individuals de- 
nominating themselves a government, but pos- 
sessing neither a navy, an army, cavalry, artil- 
lery, magazines, hospitals, or a military chest. 
Ignorant of the use of the bayonet, and unac- 
quainted with discipline, the forces of the nation 





could only meet their enemies by land in a kind 


of guerilla warfare, and attempt their fortresses 


| by blockading cordons, while by sea their de- 


pendence was on their brulotiers and fireships, 
their small craft being unable to encounter the 
heavy metal of the Turks’ line-of-battle ships 
and frigates. Under these circumstances, the 
causes of their success are, of course, chiefly to 
be sought in the weakness of their opponents. 
By land the latter were equally deveid of skilful 
commanders with the Greeks; their armies, too, 
were rent into similar factions by their leaders, 
and the feelings of their undisciplined soldiery, 
of whom a large proportion were forced, against 
their will, to join the march, were naturally 
estranged from their rulers by the irregularity 
of their pay, and the deficiency of their com- 
missariat. Their navy, deprived of the services 
of the islanders, was manned with untrained 
landsmen and unskilful Europeans, the refuse 
of the Adriatic and Mediterranean merchant- 
men, and their admirals were, in general, per- 
sons elected by interest to the office, and totally 
unacquainted with naval affairs, much less the 
conduct of an extensive fleet. Besides all this, 
the Greeks had an important protection in the 
nature of their country, and more particularly 
the Peloponnesus, whose mountain passes and 
narrow defiles, though admirably suited to 
Kleftic (predatory) warfare, were impracticable 
for cavalry, and ruinous to any, save native 
troops, accustomed to their rugged paths, and 
inured to hardship and fatigue.” i. 77-8. 

To this compendium succeed 140 pages, 
containing, for the most part, an abridgment 
of Gibbon, who, with all the brilliancy of his 
style, and all his varied learning, has failed 
to confer interest on the detail of the in- 
trigues, defeats and crimes which, in Byzan- 
tine history, follow each other with an insig- 
nificant and tedious uniformity. After part- 
ing with Gibbon, a guide for such researches 
at once safe and agreeable, but who termi- 
nates his narrative with the capture of Con- 
stantinople, a. p. 1443, the author wanders 
bewildered about the confines of Turkish and 
Venetiai: history, leading his readers through 
a mazy and perplexed course of 120 pages, 
to the peace of Passarowitz in 1718. We 
everywhere meet with learning, often with 
talent, but rarely with judgment, or any of 
those striking results which we expect from 
the hand of a master. We seek in vain for 
the causes which brought about the regener- 
ation of Greece, and instead of them are 
presented with a confused medley of quota- 
tions, extracts, and tirades bristling with 
fragments from various languages, and often 
reminding us of the quaint witticism of old 
Ray, who compares an obscure and verbose 
author to the cuttle-fish, that hides itself in 
its own ink. 

And yet the regeneration of Greece, a 
subject of enthusiastic interest to all that 
have trodden the 

path that to the shades 
Of the beloved Parnassian forest leads, 
also invites the researches of the philoso- 
phical inquirer who is curious to investigate 
the causes which impelled the inhabitants of 
a small district to assert a separate indepen- 
dence, after they had, for two thousand years, 
been the undistinguished subjects of exten- 
sive empires. A uniformity of religious belief, 
as well as a similarity of taste and manners, 
conduced to their perfectly coalescing with 
the Romans, and afterwards remaining the 
submissive vassals of the Byzantine monarchy. 
In the latter ages of the Lower Empire, 
the population of Greece, (consisting of the 
relics of the original race, mingled with the 
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strangers introduced by the successive in- 
roads of barbarians,) was divided into many 
septs, discordant in dialects and manners, 
but all weakened and humbled by the com- 
mon lot of insecurity or actual calamity, for 
the country was from time to time desolated 
by the incursions of Sclavonian nations from 
the north, or the descents which the Norman 
and other adventurers of the west made upon 
the coasts, As any activity which still cha- 
racterized the inhabitants of Constantinople 
was of a commercial nature, they monopo- 
lized the trade of the Levant, or shared it 
reluctantly with the powerful republics of 
Italy; so that Greece, impoverished and ex- 
posed both to the heavy demands which the 
exhausted finances of the Byzantine court 
compelled it to make on its subjects, and to 
violent assaults from foreign enemies, was 
reduced to the lowest state of degradation 
and weakness. After the Turks had taken 
Constanstinople and extended their power 
over Peloponnesus and the neighbouring 
districts, the Greeks found themselves the 
subjects of a race of rude warriors who pro- 
fessed a faith hostile to their own—were 
gloomy and phlegmatic in their tempera- 
ment, dull and ignorant on all intellectual 
topics, reserved, haughty, and contumelious 
in their manners, inhuman and shortsighted 
in the rules, or rather the practice of politics. 
Elements so opposite as the Greek and 
Turkish character could never coalesce : still 
the Greeks were probably gainers by the 
Turkish conquest; the power of the Sultan 
allowed no spoiler but himself to molest them: 
he was, perhaps, far-sighted enough to per- 
ceive that even selfish views ought to induce 
him to fleece, not to flay his flock—to plun- 
der, not to ruin his bondsmen. It is certain 
that the cunning of the Greeks was a match 
for the brute force of their tyrants: the wealth 
extorted under the bastinade or sabre was 
regained by a thousand arts; and though 
innumerable individuals were deprived of 
roperty and life without any shadow of 
fintice, the majority of the oppressed race 
—— and in obscurity retained, both 
tiches ahd influence by all those contrivances 
which have often rendered persecuted sects 
the ptincipal depositories of the circulating 
capital of a nation. By the indolence of the 
Turks a large proportion of the manufac- 
turing industry and internal traffic of the 
Levant was resigned to the Greeks, who also 
shared latgely in such departments of foreign 
commerce as were not engrossed by the 
superior activity and intelligence of the 
Franks. Gradually acquiring the greater 
part of the carrying trade, they became 
expert seamen, and, in addition to the 
means of escape afforded by the fastnesses of 
their rugged country, could now on the sea 
or among the craggy and intricate groupes 
of the isles of the Archipelago, evade the 
observation and violence of their oppressors. 
Exercising a prerogative, similar to the prac- 
tice of granting monopolies by which the 
English kings used so ruinously to interfere 
with the freedom of commerce, the Porte 
conferred on individuals immunities, except- 
ing them from imposts and extortions. Such 
exemptions, obtained usually at a price vary- 
ing from 100/. to 10002., were eagerly sought 
by the quick-sighted avidity of the Greeks ; 
and as the financial improvidence of the 
Porte Jatterly subjected it to continual em- 
barrassments, it was, through intrigue and a 





dexterous employment of the wealth of those 
traders, induced in the latter end of the last 
century to incorporate them into a trading 
company, under the title of “the European 
merchants.” The continental system of Na- 
poleon, made the Levant the principal chan- 
nel by which the wares of England, and the 
produce of her colonies, were introduced, not 
only into the south of Europe, but distributed 
over the Continent as far as Poland and the 
north of Germany. This produced such an 
influx of wealth, and so rapid a course of 
prosperity, that before the end of the war, 
the Greek merchants owned six hundred 
vessels in the Mediterranean, and gave em- 
ployment to twenty thousand seamen, natives 
of their coasts. A seafaring population 
rarely acquiesces patiently in a state of 
slavery. and the wealth and _ intelligence 
acquired by the Greeks impelled them to 
spurn subjection to the Turks, whom their 
vanity led them to disdain as equals, and 
still less allowed them to brook as masters. 

But it was well that the weakifess and igno- 
rance of the Greeks, combined with the pro- 
stration of mind, produced by the recollection 
of the recent conquest of their country, pre- 
vented them from attempting to throw off 
the yoke in the high and palmy state of the 
Osman power. When the Pope trembled 
at the name of the Sultans—when Charles 
V., though commanding the resources of 
America, the Low Countries, Germany and 
Spain, was kept in continual and extreme 
alarm, by the restless ambition, the talents 
and the power of Soliman, any attempt made 
by the Greeks to achieve their independence 
might, without any figurative latitude of ex- 
pression, be denominated an act of suicide : 
for with such violent impatience did Osman 
princes of that age view opposition to their 
will, so prompt was their resentment, so ener- 
getic, able, and inhuman, their mode of war- 
fare, that any symptoms of revolt among 
their subjects, were immediately followed by 
an effectual fiat for the extermination of the 
offenders. But when clouds rising from 
every quarter began to obscure the splendour 
of the ‘lurkish crescent; when the Pachas, 
aware of the imbecility and weakness which 
marked the government of the Porte, threa- 
tened the dissolution of the empire, by their 
frequent revolts; when the province most 
important for its wealth, population, and 
geographical position, had become a scene of 
contest totworemote nations of Franks; when 
the Russians, after permanently establishing 
their dominion over ali the northern coast of 
the Black Sea, repeatedly marched their vic- 
torious army over the Danube, the Greeks 
roused by the noise of wars and revolution all 
over Europe, and hoping for assistance from 
nations professing a similar faith and ready 
on all occasions to express sympathy for their 
fate, earnestly meditated a simultaneous and 
desperate efiort to retrieve their independence. 
To the account of this event, and of the 
causes that materially and proximately pro- 
duced it, the author ought assuredly to have 
limited his plan, and not have extended his 
retrospect to the year 164 B.C. 

On reaching the date of the Peace of Pas- 
sarowitz, the tenor of the narrative is inter- 
rupted,and dissertations commence on various 
subjects, which are treated through 200 pages, 
containing a profusion of learning, crude, in- 
deed, and often misapplied, but still affording 
much valuable information concerning the 





past and present state of the country, lying 
in the Ionian and Adriatic Seas and the Ar- 
chipelago. 

Hereafter we may resume our notice. 





THE COPPET FAMILY. 
Brief Memorials of Jean Frédéric Oberlin, 
and of 
Auguste Baron de Staél-Holstein. By the 

Rev. J. Sims. London, 1830. Nisbet. 
Tuts memoir of Oberlin teaches morality and 
religion by example—it is altogether prac- 
tical. There is no subtle disputation—no 
theological refinement—no speculation in 
it; it is a narrative of the active life of a 
humble man in the narrow sphere of his 
ministry. Jean Frédéric Oberlin was the 
Protestant clergyman of Waldbach, a parish 
situated in a remote and mountainous dis- 
trict in Alsace, for more than fifty years ; and 
any man placed in like circumstances may 
here learn how best to direct his zeal, and 
may, by example, be encouraged in his la- 
bours. We should have said no more of this 
work, had it not been accompanied with the 
Memoir of the Baron de Staél; and as the 
writer of the latter has not taken a very 
enlarged or philosophical view of the subject 
in all its interesting relations, we shall, in 
the present happy dearth of new nonsense, 
treat it in our own way. 

Long enough may the world go round be- 
fore we see such a re-union of talent and 
distinction as that exhibited by the Coppet 
family. One individual, the greatest cer- 
tainly among them, has rather overshadowed 
the merits of the remaining members ;—in 
talent, there is no question but Madame de 
Staél was superior; but the recognition of 
this superiority has induced: tacit forgetful- 
ness of the rest of her family. They should 
be regarded sometimes en masse ; as acting 
upon each other, and again acted upon; as 
modified by contact, varying by contrast— 
yet finding a meeting point in affection and 
family harmony. It could not be said that 
the Necker and De Staél family had all things 
in common, they were at once, too different 
and too decided; but each appreciated or 
imagined in the other some talent or quality 
self-possessed in an inferior degree, and by 
the force of friendship seemed to share in the 
merit. If Madame rn Staél were alive, she 
would be angry to hear us say that we never 
can helpconsidering Necker asa kind of royal- 
ist Roland, just as we fancy Roland a kind of 
republican Necker—both conscientious, both 
laborious—abounding in a good sort of talent, 
sufficient, perhaps, to have made them great 
men in commonplace days, but which made 
them mere commonplace men in the days 
on which they were thrown. Necker was a 
philosophical financier ; in point of genius 
as inferior to his daughter, as in force of 
mind and energy of character Roland was to 
his wife. Then Madame Necker has been 
even more completely eclipsed, and, except 
that the dead do not require sympathy, we 
could feel rather sorry for her; had she 
been alive, we should have kept at the greatest 
possible distance from her. She was a 

ersonification of system, method, industry, 
Fimitless belief in the power of instruction, 
estimation of knowledge, propriety, self-go- 
vernment. What her husband said of her 
gives a good idea of her character: “To be 
perfectly amiable, Madame Necker only 
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wants to have something to forgive in her- 
self.” A course of self-reproach would have 
softened down her excellence: her virtues 
seem to have been crystallized ; her talent, 
to have been worked out like a mathematical 
problem. She lovéd study, and she made 
a study of everything ;—in short, she was a 
chef-deuvre of education, and her daughter 
was a chef-d'eurre of genius. Yet Madame 
de Staél, even as regarded that very genius, 
was under incalculable obligations to her 
parents; her passionate love of her father 
made her always too much aware of his 
merits. Justice to Madame Necker was 
rendered later: such a child—all passion, 
impulse, wit, and wild gaicty—was not likely 
to love by instinct the formalities of her 
mother. That mother was conscientiously 
ambitious to make her daugher a world’s 
wonder; but she conceived that all must be 
done by education. Truly, as Dandie Din- 
mont says, “ Edication is a fine thing both 
for man and beast”; but the juvenile Necker 
had rather too much of it. We find her at 
eleven years old sitting by her mother (very 
upright) on a little wooden stool, discussing 
high and mighty points—love, law, and 
physic—with the leading men of the day. 
Her amusements were of the same nature, 
exciting the mind, and exhausting the body; 
she acted in plays, and wrote on various sub- 
jects; her vanity was stimulated on all hands, 
and ‘her sensibility stimulated itself. The 
result was natural: at fourteen her health 
sunk; a wise physician ordered her into the 
country, and all study into oblivion, and poor 
Madame Necker was constrained to forego 
her darling education. 

There are hundreds of English Madame 
Neckers, who would do well to consider this 
fact, and pause in their anxiety to educate 
prodigies—for the grave; or mere common- 
place children into prodigies. Madame de 
Staél’s genius was not the result of tuition, 
nor of the highly-stimulating, hot-house life 
she led; but many of her faults were, and 
much of her unhappiness. Her exaggerated 
estimate of the value of brilliant society and 
conversation—her total incapacity for sus- 
taining retirement—her perpetual need of a 
crowd, and, in a crowd, of admirers and ad- 
miration—are more attributable to early 
circumstances than to inherent dispositions. 
Yet it must be repeated, that her obligations 
to her parents were infinite. Necker’s re- 
putation roused her native energy to be 
worthy of him. His honesty and frankness 
taught her to love honesty and frankness 
too; so that it is hardly a paradox to call 
her the most naturally artificial woman that 
ever lived. In after-life she appreciated the 
merit of her mother, and said, (how many, 
not Madame de Stai'ls, have said the like!) 
“Plus je vis, plus je comprends ma mére, 
et plus mon coeur a le besoin de se rap- 
procher d’elle.” When she had the charge 
of children of her own, she avoided the sys- 
tematising manner, from which she had her- 
self suffered, and, as a mother, received an 
abundant reward in the sound talent and 





manly unsophisticated excellence of her son 
—in the sweetness and grace, or, to speak | 
more expressively, graciousness of her daugh- | 
ter. It has long struck us, that Madame | 
de Staél is at once over-estimated, and not 

poe | appreciated. We often hear her mind | 
spoken of as an orb of light, and her moral | 


dispositions painted in extreme shadow ; her | 


dazzling conversation and her dislike of her ; loved and esteemed her. “ At the age o 


own sex; her profound knowledge of the | 
haart and unequivocal love of flattery; her | 
wit and her vanity have been so inextricably 
associated, that comparatively few have 
courage to avow their admiration of this 
splendid woman, without the preface of many 
ifs and buts. The friend who called her 
“ Un phénoméne unique sur la terre,” spoke 
ridiculously ; andthe enemy who sneeringly 
termed her a “ phraseuse,” spoke falsely. 
She was infinitely less than the former; in- 
finitely more than the latter ;—and Napoleon 
knew it; but the extraordinary man, and 
the extraordinary woman, both exhibited, 
with reference to each other, the little in 
great. He wanted political admiration—she 
personal; she was feminine in her hatred— 
he feline in his spite. Lord Byron has equally 
left on record some expressions of very strong 
admiration, rendered questionable by his 
known dislike to savantes, and by an after- 
sketch of her conversation, as bitter as it is 
brilliant. Rousseau’s remark on a similar 
subject, is emphatically true here : in ceasing | 
to be a woman, she did not become a man; | 
while she drew upon her own imagination, | 
her own heart, her own observation, she gave | 
us works that a man will find it easier to | 

| 

{ 

| 





admire than to imitate ; but when she came 
to politics and metaphysics, she laid herself 
open to assault. On her own ground, she 
was a sorceress ;- elsewhere, she was.a sor- 
ceress deprived of her spells. Mentally, too, 
she owed much to her station ; it introduced 
her to advantages that money cannot pur- 
chase, and that unassisted talent seldom 
gains;—her genius was her own; but that 
genius was fed by intercourse with all that 
was high, wise, brilliant, various, noble, just, 
and good, in the countries where she travelled 
or made her abode. We repeat, that her 
genius was her own—the diamond of her 
own mind ; yet was it cut and polished, and 
brought to perfection by advantages then 
open to few, now tonone. 

We have not time to speak of Madame de 
Staé] intellectually, and there is no need— 
her escutcheon is already in the temple of 
fame; and if the motto on that escutcheon 
be, “ Jamais, jamais, je n’ai été aimée comme 
jaime,” its mournfulness tells in her favour, 
by proving that a life and habits intensely 
artificial, had not hidden from her the worth 
of the first and simplest blessing of life—that 
all her other ambition quailed before that of 
the heart. It is here that we do not think 
she has general justice done her: she loved 
admiration, required homage, and enjoyed 
the éclat of her cireumstances ; but she loved 
her father, children, and friends more: she 
was seen to most advantage in private life— 
there her brilliancy could give place to sym- 
pathy and active service—there she was kind, 
patient, forbearing, indulgent—and there 
she not only loved with all her heart, but 
with all the powers of her mind. Her merit, 
as a mother, was great; sincerity was her 
only system; she would not even tolerate 
the little games by which children are played 
into the elements of knowledge: she was 
candid with them, as some might fancy, to 
excess; yet she maintained authority, con- 
sidering that its just and temperate exercise 
saves a thousand falsehoods; and that the 
perpetual use of reasoning and sentiment 
often wearies and indurates the heart. She 
so treated her children, that they passionately 
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five or six,” says the Duchess de Broglie’ 
“we disputed, in order to know whom sh® 


| loved best; and when she allowed one of us 


a téte-d-téte, it was a favour that almost ex- 
cited jealousy. She pushed her scruples on 
our account almost too far, reproaching her- 
self even for our defects. ‘ If you have faults,’ 
she would say, ‘ I shall not only be unhappy, 
I shall feel remorse.’ Never was a mother 
at once more confiding and more dignified.” 
And time consolidated and quieted the 
powers and the feelings of this distinguished 
woman ; for a long time life was to Ser like 
the hall of Eblis, through which she wan- 
dered with her hand upon a heart environed 
by flames. To say that Madame de Staél 
was ever a happy woman, would, we have 
nego reason to know, be incorrect. Even 

er marriage with Rocca, whilst it gave her 
a new object to live for, and filled up, in 
some measure, the great chasm made by the 
death of her father,—even that marriage, so 
strange and yet so happy, opened a door for 
a new anxiety. His health kept her in con- 
stant alarm—she devoted all her powers ‘to 
serve him—she was a married Corinne ; but 
the Rose, (so she loved to call him,) with 
greater ——— fragility, was less fragile 
than herself; he outlived her, mourned her, 
and went to die in Provence. But time 
calmed down lier impetuous sensibility, re- 
conciled her more to solitude, led her to 
think less vaguely on religion, more soberly 
on the real aspect of life, more humbly of 
herself :—to use the figure of her devoted 
friend Madame Necker Saussure—if waves 
yet beat round her heart, the storm had sub- 
sided. She said herself, and the remark 
ought to be remembered, “ Toutes les fois 
que je suis seule, je prie.” Towards the close 
of her life she read Fenelon often; and a 
spirit that had long “disquieted itself in 
vain” began to see that, to attain rest, it 
must anchor in the bosom of divinity. She 
died; and the finest mausoleum to her me- 
mory is, not the one in which she lies, nor yet 
her works, many of them radiant with im- 
mortality—but the character of her children, 
formed as tliey were under her superin- 
tendence. 

Of the living it would be indelicate to 
speak; but of Auguste Baron de Staél, whose 
useful, honourable, manly life was closed by 
a too early death, we ought perhaps to have 
spoken sooner. He was born in 1790, and died 
in 1827, when in knowledge, principle, and 
happiness, he might be said to have reached 
his prime. He had not been married a year; 
he had identified himself with a multitude 
of objects that have a generous and firmly- 
— utility for their —s. To phi- 
osophy and politics he added religion, and 
that not “of the woods,” but of the Scrip- 
tures of truth. He identified himself with 
the leading religious institutions of Paris ; 
he exerted all his influence and talent on 
behalf of the Mémiers, as they were con- 
temptuously called, when persecuted by the 
government of the Canton de Vaud; and 
during the later years of his life, he en- 
deavoured to create, at Coppet, an agricul- 
tural establishment on a large scale, hoping 
from it both moral and political amelioration. 
Of his works, his ‘ Letters on England’ are 
the most generally known, and most highly 
valued ; they evince both sagacity and acute- 
ness. But if it was once said’of a poet, 
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His virtues formed the magic of his song,— 

so it may be said of the Baron de Staél, that 
his worth made the reputation of his mind. 
He was not brilliant ; he was, says a French 
writer, “ce que les Anglais appellent—a 
matter-of-fact man.” His talent seemed 
the result of his integrity ; he had the genius 
of goodness; he was a compromise between 
his grandfather and his mother. From child- 
hood he had such a profound respect for duty, 
that M. Necker was accustomed to call him, 
“ Un honnéte homme d'enfant.” He laboured 
day and night when at college, in the hope 
that, if his examination were brilliant, he 
might acquire the means of pleading for his 
mother, then banished from France by Na- 
poleon. 

At fifteen she entrusted to him the ma- 
nagement of her affairs ;—at seventeen, the 
celebrated interview took place between him- 
self and the Emperor, at which, nothing 
daunted, he pleaded his mother’s cause with 
prudence, delicacy, and spirit. His death 
was unexpected by all but himself; for se- 
veral months previous to his decease, he had 
felt that which is expressed in the lines, 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

That beckons me away. 
He might be said to expire patriarchally. 
The evening before his Sate, the spirit 
triumphed over the tabernacle of flesh, he 
raised himself in his bed, and made prayer 
and supplication for all around him—for all 
whom he had loved, and was to see no more 
in the body. So died Auguste Baron de 
Staél; less, far less gifted than his mother, 
with the heritage of genius and of fame ; but 
more, far more highly endowed with dispo- 
sitions that are not “of the earth, earthy.” 
The funeral solemnity showed in what re- 
verence he had been held; the chateau of 
Coppet was full of mourners, the park was 
crowded in a similar manner ; and according 
to a request made with his characteristic 
humility, he was ‘interred at the feet of his 
mother. . He inherited one of those names 
that it is difficult not to tarnish, and be- 
queathed it to his child more illustrious than 
he received it. 





The Royal Register, Genealogical and Historic, for 
1831. By P. J. Burke. London. Jennings 
& Chaplin. 


Tuts royal volume, in all its glory of crimson 
and gold, with the pleasant portrait of our gra- 
cious Queen, an epithet not used in the common 
cant as applicable to all queens, but in sober 
seriousness as descriptive of all we ever heard 
of this amiable woman, is really a very choice 
volume for the drawing-room tables of our aris- 
tocracy. It is, professedly, an adaptation of the 
* Almanac de Gotha,’ a work in great request on 
the continent, though hardly known in England. 
We shall allow the author to describe his own 
work, for the list of contents is the best recom- 
mendation wecan give toit. “The Royal Register 
is divided into four parts. The first embraces 
the sovereign princes of Europe in alphabetical 
order, with all the living members of their re- 
spective families. The second, the princes not 
invested with sovereign power, with the mem- 
bers of their families, likewise alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The third, all the ministers of state of, 
and the corps diplomatique at, the different 
courts of Europe. The fourth, the commence- 
ment of an historic outline of the sovereign 
houses of Europe,” which is to be continued in 
the ensuing annual volumes. 








The Extraordinary Black Book. By the original 

Editor. London, 1831. Wilson. 
A very extraordinary and a very Black Book 
it is. We remember when this work first made 
its appearance about ten years ago, we thought 
ourselves fortunate in having secured a copy 
and concealed it behind works of less meaning, 
without the traitorous act being known even to 
our personal friends. ‘Ten years have wrought 
great changes—and we suspect that we shall 
meet with this enlarged and corrected edition 
on the tables of many of our worthy and loyal 
country gentlemen, who would have heretofore 
raved and foamed at the mere mention of the 
work. The present edition is very beautifully 
printed, and evidently intended for a different 
class of purchasers, and is very certain of find- 
ing them. 





Topographical Dictionary of London and its En- 
virons. By James Elmes, Architect. Lon- 
don, 1831. Whittaker & Co. 

A work greatly wanted, and that cannot fail to 
be successful—it deserves a place on the table 
of every club and coffee-house in London, and 
for the convenience of the public, ought to be 
in all respectable shops. Of course we cannot 
report how far it is accurate, but in some dozen 
instances, where we have referred to places 
within our own knowledge, the localities have 
been most minutely and correctly described. 


4 Familiar Analysis of the Calendar of the Church 
of England, and Perpetual Guide to the Alma- 
nac. By the Rev. H. F. Martyndale, A.M. 
London, Effingham Wilson. 


Tuts isa useful book; but the thing really want- 
ing is, a reform of the Calendar itself. If St. 
Silvester, and St. Leonard, St. Crispin, St. Levy, 
St. Catherine, St. Giles, St. George, and all the 
other apocryphal names, were got rid of, there 
would be no need of the apocryphal nonsense 
which must form the Guide to the Calendar. 
There was an apology for any name and saint, 
when the red letters in which they figured distin- 
guished that day as a holiday, and when even a 
slave became free, as by the Jaws of our Saxon 
ancestors, if his master compelled him to labour 
on a holiday; but now that we have reformed 
these things, we might as well carry our refor- 
mation a little farther, and strike out the names 
themselves. Till that is done, an interpreter will 
be wanted, and the present is just so much better 
than Brady’s Clavis Calendaria, that it is one 
third the size and one fourth the price. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE OPERA PRO- 
SPECTUS, 1831. 
Lots of French dancers, old and new, 
French singers, and French fiddlers too— 
All French and foreign—all 
From manager to candle-snufler ;— 
Thus our poor English divers suffer 
From overflow of Gaul. 
Joun Butt. 
Anti-Gallican Coffeehouse. 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Ah, John! when vexed with bile or spleen, 
All things with jaundiced eyes are seen ; 
But since each nation—nay, each creature, 
Is marked by some distinctive feature, 
Leave thou the caper and the trill 
To Frenchman and Italian still: 
They have their talent—you your way ; 
They sing and dance—you growl and pay. 
T. K.T. 





LINES SENT TO A FRIEND WITH A LEAF 
FROM VIRGIL’S TOMB. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Go, thou sere leaf, an exile pale 

From thy blue heaven and southern tree, 

Thou hast no whisper for the gale— 
What charm is left with thee ? 


What charm? e’en such as relics wear 

Unto deep hearts, and thoughtful eyes, 

Go—to the couch of sickness bear 
Dreams of Italian skies. 


A glittering sea—a vine-clad hill— 
A poet’s tomb, the crown of all— 
A glow of soft Elysian light, 

Thine aspect will recall. 


Yet not in thee such power is shrined, 
Thy heritage of soil or sun, 
I send thee to a gifted mind, 

Thence must the spell be won. 








CRITICISM. 
[Concluded from page 73.) 

Tue effect of the multiplied abuses of 
criticism on authors, will be variously esti- 
mated, acccording to the temperament of 
the valuators, and the point of view from 
which they are studied. Whether or not 
they have as yet steeped the craft in blood- 
guiltiness; whether that craft is answerable 
for the death of Keats, or has otherwise ma- 
terially increased the demand for coroners, it 
is not necessary to inquire. The general 
tendency to repress the aspirings of untried 
genius, and the occasional strangulation of 
works of acknowledged merit, are counts of 
indictment sufficiently grave, and abundantly 
substantiated. That criticism properly con- 
ducted, forwards the best interests of litera- 
ture, is a self-evident proposition ; and there 
are cases (strange as it may appear to the 
uninitiated) in which the most virulent and 
unjust critiques have served to bring a book 
into extra circulation. Books appear and 
succeed each other with such rapidity, that 
there is danger of being Jost in the crowd. 
A bitter attack is therefore a species of nota- 
bility ; and “ better be damned, than not be 
named at all,” is an established maxim with 
authors. In the midst of the harshest cen- 
sure, if copious extracts are given, (however 
unfairly selected,) the real character of the 
work will transpire, to the advantage of those 
authors who deserve to succeed. This is, 
however, now so well understood, that when 
it is determined to run down a victim, those 
specimens are restricted in quantity, wholly 
withheld, or falsified by partial omissions, 
undue juxtapositions, and other deceptive 
artifices calculated to make the work appear 
odious or absurd. ‘The excessive duties 
upon paper, stamps, and advertisements, 
operate to increase these injuries an hundred 
fold. if the trade of reviewing were open 
and unrestricted, the multitude of counsellors 
would lead to wisdom and to truth. The 
sentiments of one Aristarchus would balance 
those of another: and no combination of 
intrigue could lead them all in one direction. 
But at present, monopoly may and does 
work most formidable mischief to literature, 
and occasions the most infamous oppression 
of individual writers. ‘The concurrence of 
two or three leading journals to discredit a 
new work, will effectually suspend its sale; 
and that such a concurrence may, in parti- 
cular instances, be procured, is matter of no- 
toriety to authors and booksellers. By the 
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same agency on the other hand, useless and 
mischievous books are forced into unnatural 
circulation, and the reading public defrauded 
of its ready money, to the injury of every 
contemporaneous publication. Whoever has 
written a book calculated to affect society 
by its results, or otherwise to escape from 
the ranks of mediocrity, may trace, in his 
own case, the workings of many causes 
conspiring to produce this seeming uni- 
formity, in the judgments of reviews. One 
periodical attacks him for his politics; 
another, which upon public principles should 
support him, happens to dislike his country. 
There are who make it a point to decry 
all Irish authors; and it has been said, that 
when an Irishman is to be roasted, there is 
always at hand an Irishman to turn the spit. 
Personal jealousy finds vent in a third publi- 
cation, and rival bookselling icin A 
fifth possibly attacks for the purpose of being 
witty, or maintaining its character for severity. 
One review fights under the banner of the 
church; and another under that of some 
great lay corporation. There may perhaps be 
an old grudge to settle, or the ‘pope, the 
devil, or the pretender” may fancy himself 
injured by a paragraph or a chapter; and any 
of these respectable personages may have his 
feed agents at work, to set in motion some 
portion ofthe press. Provided a writer enjoys 
a little celebrity, and hasin his character some 
share of that species of honesty, familiarly 
called indiscretion, he will not find it difficult 
thus to bring a very considerable majority of 
the critics on his back; and then, the Lord 
send him a good deliverance! Without mo- 
nopoly, this could not happen; and monopoly 
therefore gives more than half its venom to 
the abuses of reviewing. But monopoly is 
profitable; and it may be as well to reason 
on the matter, as if it were what it probably 
will be, perpetual. Conciosiacosache it be- 
comes a leading duty in a Review, which, 
like the Athenzum, means to act honestly 
to the public, to set before the innocents 
among its readers, a view ofthe arts by which 
the craft and mystery of the trade are con- 
ducted; and to endeavour at “insensing” 
them concerning the differential characteris- 
tics of an honest and a corrupt article. To 
do justice to such a theme, would require 
more space than remains for this paper: be- 
sides, a Sanchezian display of peccadilloes of 
reviewers, would be even more cynical than 
the celebrated book de matrimonio, and 
would scandalize his Majesty’s lieges, in a 
very un-nineteenth-century way. A few hints 
must for the present suftice ;—leaving it to 
time, opportunity, and lawful provocation, to 
determine whether or not the sketch shall 
hereafter be complete. 

As all reviewers are, virtute officit, men of 
talent and erudition, it »llows as plainly as 
one of Euclid’s Q, E, D’ that when they are 
fairly and dispassionateiy sitting upon an 
author, they must come tc pretty nearly the 
same common conclusions as to his general 
merits, or, at least, as to their more salient 
particulars. When, therefore, a “ surprising 
agreement” is found to pervade the periodical 
press inrunning a-muck against any work, and 
notwo reviewers are of one mindas to the why 
and the wherefore, probatum est, intrigue is 
at work. The same remark holds respecting 
— panegyrics: for, though the word may 

e given along the line to praise or to blame, 
a concurrent selection of topics and particular 





opinions is not so easily to be obtained. One 
critic falls foul of the matter, another of the 
style; another dislikes the cut of the author's 
religion, and a fourth is offended with his nose. 
One censures the production in globo, as an 
unredeemed monstrosity ; another, like a bo- 
tanical dissector, with a needle and a lens, 
picks the book to pieces leaf by leaf, justi- 
fying his censure by a modicum of praise, or 
vice versd, as the case may require. It is by 
no means uncommon to find different re- 
viewers selecting the same topic, the one for 
censure the other for praise. Now, all 
these judgments cannot be equally true; and, 
as the discrepancies must not be attributed to 
any intellectual deficiences in the infallible 
“we,” they may safely be set down to the 
account of malice prepense. 

Reviewing, chihekeee conducted, is as 
gentle a craft as shoemaking; but there are 
cobblers in both trades. A legitimate critic, 
like a constitutional judge, is counsel for the 
oo and, if he is obliged to censure, like 

zaak Walton with his bait, he runs the knife 
into his victim’s body “ as if he loved him.” 
Such a critic always bears in mind, that by 
slaying an author outright, he loses his sub- 
ject in perpetuity; and that the race of 
writers should be encouraged, as game is pre- 
served, for the sake of the battu. A reviewer, 
therefore, who sets to work in a passion and 
calls an author bad names, such as jacobin, 
atheist, “‘ audacious worm,” and the like, may 
be safely suspected of not understanding his 
trade, or of having nothing of serious accusa- 
tion to prefer against the book in question. 
In the same category of non-professional 
abuse, should be placed the too frequent em- 

loyment of general terms implying censure 
in themselves—such, for instance, as blas- 
phemy, bigotry, quackery, whiggery, and the 
ike. All general and sweeping assertions, 
indeed, unsupported by proof, inasmuch as 
they are within reach ofthe meanest capacities 
and of the most unprofessional indolence, are 
marks of the beast, and just causes of suspi- 
cion to the reader. It isnot genuine criticism 
to call a book “ of the satanic school,” nor to 
excite prejudice against an author by branding 
him as a “cockney.” In theology, however, 
“Socinian” is a permissible reproach; and 
“Jatitudinarian,” alawful projectile: but then, 
theologians are a pugnacious race, and their 
example is not to be drawn into a precedent 
against the courtesies of lay reviewing. 

A professional critic is presumed to be ac- 
quainted with the “ omne scibile,” and he 
cannot, without derogation, confess his igno- 
rance of any matter that may incidentally 
cross him in his labours. But, as men of 
genius may forget more than common fellows 
ever knew, and as accidents will happen in 
the best regulated families, it does now and 
then occur in criticizing miscellaneous books, 
such as voyages, travels, novels, &c., that the 
reviewer stumbles on a chapter, of which, in 
the vulgar phrase, “he can neither make 
head nor tail.” In this case, a fair dealer 
trots off to the collaborateur, in whose espe- 
cial department the matter lies; but (as this 
procedure costs time and shoe-leather, andas 
article-writers have soles to be saved, however 
it may fare with them as to the “ animula 
blandula”’) the buccaneer reviewer at once 
pronounces this portion of his author’s book 
to be nonsense, “ trash” (c'est le mot tech- 
nique), and “ utterly unworthy of the reader’s 
consideration.” Thus, if my gentleman is 





tant soit peu brouillé with the doctrine of num- 
bers, a statistical table is a dry calculation. If 
he is no adept in ontology, a metaphysical 
chapter is “jargon,” a mass of confusion, in 
which the author loses himself and his readers. 
If he does not understand a joke, playfulness 
is trifling, and fancy impertinent. If he be a 
superficial stringer of sentences, elaborate 
reasoning is long-winded prose: “ et sic de 
ceteris.” 

There is a practice common among re- 
viewers, of being very angry with a book for 
not being something else than what it is. As, 
for instance, when an author has treated his 
subject ethically, it is objected against him, 
that he has not considered the matter che- 
mically, or arithmetically. If he has written 
in prose, he is told he should have turned his 
thoughts into an epic poem. If he produces 
a quarto, he ought to have condensed his 
ideas into a duodecimo; and if he is didactic 
he should have written in epigrams. Whether 
this be or be not fair criticism, is difficult to 
decide; for if, on the one hand, an author 
is the best judge of his own powers and in- 
tentions—a critic, on the other, is not bound 
to eat pepper with his cream tart if he does 
not like it. Thus much, however, is clear, 
that such a mode of proceeding is very con- 
venient to the reviewer, who has it at heart to 
injure his author: it saves a world of labour 
and research, and there is no work in exis- 
tence that can make head against the pro- 
cess. A more compendious method still of 
damning an enemy, is, to place the title of 
his book at the head of an article—to write 
forty pages on the same subject without men- 
tioning his name, and to finish in these or 
similar words—“ Mr. ’s book, we beg 
to say in conclusion, is not readable.” 

Whether a millennium of fair, honest, ana- 
lytical, and expository reviewing will ever 
arise, reste a savoir: but, as this is a reform- 
ing age, there may be some hopes that criti- 
cism may turn to and mend, along with par- 
liament and the church. As things are now 
managed, the great majority of periodicals 
“ misuse the king’s press most d—ly,” inso- 
much, even, as to endanger their own exis- 
tence by we ta the confidence of the 
public. They play their game too 7 
and forget that “ artis est celare artem.” No 
man did more injury to reviewing, as a state 
engine, than Gifford, who cut and hacked till 
his hatchet would no longer bear grinding. 
Just so, a well-known monopolist has de- 
stroyed the efficacy of puffing, by overstrain- 
ing the bow; and he threatens utterly to 
eradicate the art, as Saturn cat his own off- 
spring. ‘To the editor of each particular 
journal, therefore, I say, repent before it is 
too late—‘ut teipsum serves non expergis- 
ceris ?”—if not, you will fill like a wash-tub, 
and go down like the Royal George. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 3.—G. Rennie, Esq., Vice President, in 
the chair.—The minutes and proceedings of the 
former meeting were read; and the following 
works named as having been presented to the 
Society since the last meeting :—A general His- 
tory of Birds, in ten volumes, by Dr. John 
Latham, with an Index in one volume, from the 
author; an Account of the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea, according to Bernouilli, with a Treatise 


on Ellipsvids, by J. W. Lubbock, Esq., from the 
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author; Recapitulation of Mr. Palyrave’s Ob- 
servations on the State of Historic Literature; 
the Second Parc of the Catalogue of the Hun- 
terian Collection, from the College of Surgeons ; 
the Second Number of the Journal of the Royal 
Institution, from the Editors. 

A certificate was read in favour of the ad- 
mission of Charles James Beverly, Esq. 

A paper on the Lunar Theory, by Dr. Lard- 
ner, was read. It commenced with a view of 
the progress made in this useful problem, esta- 
blished on Newton's theory of gravitation, since 
the completion of the ‘Tables of the Moon's 
Motions. ‘The merit of Dr. Lardner’s paper 
consisted in the great care and attention he had 
bestowed on the minute quantities and coeffi- 
cients. The coefficient of the Sun’s parallax 
had been calculated, by La Place, to amount to 
nine seconds; and Dr. Lardner had made it 
rather more than eight and a half, which was 
found to be about the mean of that deduced 
from actual observation. It was observed in the 
conclusion of the paper, that the Lunar Theory 
was yet susceptible of great improvement in the 
particular of the minute coefficients, and that 
much remained to be done by any who would 
venture to undertake the task. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for the 
above contributions. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


Jan. 28.—At the meeting of the members 
this evening, Mr. Ainsworth delivered a lec- 
ture on Geology, in which he principally di- 
rected the attention of his audience to the 
formations apparently of igneous origin, and 
adduced numerous examples of the displacement 
of beds of transition and secondary formation, 
by those commonly denominated primary, such 
as granite, &c. which seem to have risen or 
rather been thrown upwards by some cause, at 
a period long subsequent to that in which such 
masses were originally fused. 

That granite and porphyry were formed by 
the action of fire is extremely probable, from 
their close resemblance to the voleanic product 
called lava; and it is also probable that the same 
internal fire which first fused such immense 
masses of solid matter, may have subsequently 
acted so as to raise the rocks already formed, at 
a period when they were covered by the secon- 
dary beds; and as these secondary beds are 
found all over the world, filled with marine 
fossil shells and other evidences of an aqueous 
origin, they must once have been the bed of the 
sea, though they now constitute the greater 
portion of the land, and often occupy elevated 
positions. 

There is certainly some difficulty in supposing 
that all, or nearly all, the land upon our globe 
has risen out of the sea; but it is certain that 
some change has taken place, and the only 
alternative is, to suppose that the sea, which 
occupies three quarters of the surface of the 
globe, has fallen or diminished in quantity, so as 
to leave the land dry—a much greater difficulty 
than the former supposition. 

The whole subject is extremely interesting, 
but our limits will only permit us to mention 
facts, with the hope that a sketch, however im- 
perfect, may yet om acceptable to such of our 
readers as are not versed in geological. in- 
quiries. 

At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Faraday 
expressed his intention of giving short expla- 
nations of such curious productions as are laid 
on the table at the evening meetings; and on 
that occasion he had to notice two very beautiful 
specimens of silver, cast into a mass, each 
weighing several hundred ounces. It is the 
property of silver, when cast in a large quan- 
tity, and suffered to cool rapidly in the air, to 
throw off such a prodigious quantity of oxygen 
just before it sets, as to produce a most irregu- 








lar surface, and frequently to throw portions of 
the melted metal out of the mould. 

That silver should be able to retain a greater 
quantity of oxygen when intensely heated than 
when cool, is a singular anomaly—a fact in 
direct opposition to the general phenomena ob- 
served with respect to other substances, which 
part with their oxygen as they become heated. 
Mr. Faraday expressed a hope that the metals 
might ultimately be decomposed, and with that 
view he watched with the greatest care for any 
deviations from ordinary phenomena which may 
be observed to attend the chemical treatment of 
those important substances. 

On the table of the library were several curious 
objects of art, and among them models of the 
method that has been lately proposed to con- 
struct the interior of chimneys of cast-iron, in 
pieces, so as to form a continued tube worked 
into the brickwork, mentioned in the Athenaum 
of the 8th Jannary last (p. 20). The internal 
diameter of the tube need not be more than 
eight inches, and the chimney, being cylindrical, 
can be swept by any suitable machine. We 
heartily wish that this, or some such contrivance, 
may ultimately prevent the dreadful practice of 
employing human beings in so dangerous an 
occupation. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Tue first mecting of the College was held last 
Tuesday. Sir Henry Halford, Bart., G.C.H., 
President, in the chair.—The Library was ex- 
cessively crowded ;—amongst the more distin- 
guished visitors, were the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Stanhope, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Chichester, 
Lord Tenterden, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Baron Vaughan, Mr. Jus- 
tice Park, Mr. Justice James Parke, the At- 
torney-General, Baron Falck, the Right Hon.- 
C. W. Wynne, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart., and most of the leading members 
of the learned professions. 

An able and eloquent dissertation was read by 
Sir Henry Halford, ‘On the Influence of some 
of the Diseases of the Body on the Mind,’ 
principally those of the more marked and simple 
chronic description; among which were Apo- 
plexy, and its too frequent attendant, Palsy— 
diseases that obscured the talents of the great 
Marlborough, in the latter period of his life ; 
and beneath which, likewise, sank the energetic 
spirit of Dean Swift— 

From Malbro’s eyes the tears of dotace flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show. 
Epilepsy and Consumption were also touched 
upon by the learned author ; and those distress- 
ing cases in which the heart and its principal 
vessels become the seat of organic disease. Sir 
Henry then went on to state, and with much 
effect, his opinion respecting the conduct proper 
to be observed by a physician, when the life of 
his patient draws near its close, and medical aid 
of no further avail than what may tend to soothe 
and tranquillize his harassed mind. He said 
that, for his own part, he considered it his first 
duty to protract the life of a patient by all prac- 
ticable means, and to interpose himself between 
him and everything which might possibly aggra- 
vate his danger; but, whilst he would shroud 
from the sufferer the awful appearance of death, 
he deemed it indispenszble not to keep the 
friends and relatives in ignorance of the fear- 
ful truth. If, then, observed the learned Pre- 
sident, in cases attended with danger in private 
life, the physician has need of caution, how 
much more must that caution be increased, 
when the paticnt is of so elevated a rank, as to 
render his safety an object of anxiety to an ex- 
pectant nation. Sir Henry then proceeded to 
say, that, in such a situation, the physician has 
a duty to perform, not only to the sick person- 
age and his family, but also to the public, who, in 


| safety of the patient. 


their anxiety for his recovery, are apt to desire 
more information than may be compatible with 
safety to the object of their solicitude. Bulle- 
tins respecting the health of a sovereign differ 
widely from the announcements which a physi- 
cian is called upon to make in humbler life. 
These public documents are likely to become 
known to the royal sufferer himself, and the 
physician, whilst endeavouring to relieve the 
anxiety, or satisfy the curiosity of the nation, 
cannot, certainly, be warranted to endanger the 
Sir Henry Halford then 
adverted to the case of his late Majesty. The 
king’s government, and the royal family were, 
he said, apprised as early as the 27th of April, 
that his Majesty's disease was seated in the 
heart, and that an effusion of water into the 
chest was soon to be expected. It was not, 
however, until the latter end of May, that the 
royal patient was so discouraged by repeated 
attacks of embarrassment in his breathing, as to 


| desire Sir Henry to explain to him the nature 





of his complaint, and to give him his candid 
opinion of its probable termination. This oppor- 
tunity enabled Sir Henry to communicate to the 
king the extent of his fears. The result was, 
an immediate preparation for death, and an 
early day was fixed upon for the administering 
the sacrament, which his Majesty received with 
the most fervent piety and devotion, and ac- 
knowledged to Sir Henry Halford repeatedly 
afterwards, that it had given him “ great con- 
solation—true comfort.” After this, said the 
learned President, I thought myself at liberty to 
interpret every new symptom as it arose, in as 
favourable a light as I could for his Majesty’s 
satisfaction, and we were enabled thereby to 
rally his spirits in the intervals of his frightful 
attaclss. By these means cheerfulness was pre- 
served, and his departure from life rendered 
easy, placid, and gentle. Indeed, it might be 
said of our late lamented sovereign, as it had 
been said of one of the Roman emperors, “ non 
tam mori videretur, quam dulci et alto sopore 
excipi.” 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 29.—Dr. Granville in the chair.—Mr. 
Quain brought before the Society a most learned 
and excellently-arranged disquisition on the 
vascularity of the brain, the diseases to which 
it is subject, and the symptoms distinguishing 
those affections. Mr. Quain especially illustrated 
some new diagnostic marks between Inflamma- 
tion of the sunsTaNcr, or the medullary portion 
of the cerebrum, and the meninges or membranes 
covering that organ. He further, at the con- 
clusion of his address, adduced some specious 
and interesting arguments in favour of organ- 
ology. He referred to the organ of memory 
particularly. He had repeatedly observed, where 
the forehead was prominent or elevated, and the 
anterior lobes of the brain enlarged, that faculty 
very deficient: that opinion was warmly op- 
posed by Dr. A. 'T. Thompson, and other mem- 
bers. Mr. Quain’s paper was listened to with 
much attention. An animated discussion fol- 
lowed, consisting, principally, of critical exami- 
nations of some of the more novel and prominent 
arguments advanced by the author. Among the 
disputants, we observed Drs. Thompson, Gre- 
gory, Stewart, Messrs. North, King, Burnett, 
and Ainsworth. 

Mr. King related an interesting case occurring 
in the /Jétel Dieu, some time since, illustrative 
of the truth and advantage of Mr. Quain’s dis- 
tinctions. A French officer was lying in a per- 
fectly comatose paralyzed state, having fractured 
his skull. By the aid of these diagnostic marks, 
the surgeons, Andval, Dupuytren, and others, 
were enabled to ascertain that the substance of 
the brain was inflamed; there was evidence 
also of suppuration. The gentleman was tre- 
phined, a scalpel was passed into the brain, and 
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matter was liberated: complete restoration to 
health, and a return of mental powers, was the 
consequence. The debate was very spirited to 
the last moment, when the question was ad- 
journed for consideration at the next meeting. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Tur members of this Society held their usual 
meeting on Tuesday, A. B. Lambert, [sq., 
F.R.S., in the chair.—The Secretary read some 
remarks on the pu/vi/li of insects by John 
Blackwall, Esq., F.L.S. Charles Morgan Le 
Mann, B.M., John Martin, Esq., and Mr. 
Charles Linneus Martin, were elected Fellows 
of the Society. Professor Jens Wilkins Horne- 
man, of Copenhagen, Christian Godfrey Ehren- 
berg, Adrian de Jussicu, of Paris, and Edward 
Riippell, D.M., of Franckfort, were proposed 
as foreign members. Among other interesting 
presents were fourteen undescribed birds from 
New Holland. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 2.—Professor Sedgwick, President, in 
the chair.—Robert ‘Trotter, Esq. was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

The paper entitled ‘ Supplementary Obser- 
vations on the Structure of the Austrian and 
Bayarian Alps,’ by Roderick Impey Murchison, 
Esq. Sec. G.S., FLRS. &c., and begun at last 
meeting, was concluded. 

Among the donations exhibited, was a geolo- 
gical map of Styria, executed under the super- 
intendence of John Arch-Duke of Austria, and 
presented by his Imperial Highness to the 
Society. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue monthly meeting of this Society was 
held on ‘Thursday in Bruton Street, Sir Robert 
Heron, Bart., M.P., in the chair.—The report 
of the council read by the Secretary stated, that 
all the buildings at the garden and farm had 
been completed. ‘The receipts during the past 
month were upwards of 500/., and the number 
of visitors 1282. Sixteen candidates were 
elected Fellows of the Society, and Capt. Bee- 
chey, K.N., with Capts. Glasspoole, and Henry 
Harris, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, were elected corresponding members, 
It was stated, on the part of the council, that a 
letter had been received from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, President of the Society, announc- 
ing his lordship's intention to resign that oftice 
at the ensuing anniversary. The evening meet- 
ings of the committee of science and corre- 
spondence had excited so much interest among 
the members, that at the request of numerous 
applicants, the council had determined that in 
future the meetings of this committee held on 
the evenings of the second and fourth Tuesday 
in. every month, should be open to the mem- 
bers generally, and the second printed re- 
port of proceedings was delivered gratis on 
application. The Secretary stated that he was 
about to commence a course of lectures on Or- 
nithology at the Royal Lustitution, to which the 
members of the Zoological Society would be 
admitted by ticket, to be applied for in Bruton 
Street. After some discussion on two subjects, 
of which due notice had been given, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TuE only thing worth reporting of the meet- 
ing on Tuesday last, was the communication of 
a paper on the Potato, from the pen of T. A. 
Knight, Esq., the President. It abounded with 
interesting information, pointing out the success 
and profit which would attend the use of the po- 
tato in the feeding of animals—especially hogs, 
and sheep, in preference to the Swedish turnip, 
the crops of which are not unfrequent in their 
failure; and the superiority of its meal in some 








measure over wheat itself. The inferences, 
drawn from many years’ observations, were of 
the soundest description, and the calculation 
on the produce yielded, very just. 

The usual winter's display of apples and pears 
was on the table, and cuttings of superior sorts 
of cherries and plums were distributed to the 

Fellows. 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 2.—Earl Stanhope in the chair.—The 
custoinary annual address was delivered by the 
noble President, to a very crowded audience ; 
in the course of which, he alluded to those im- 
portant improvements which had taken place 
in the Society during the last year, by the ap- 
pointment of a professor of chemistry, and the 
formation of a medical committee. After briefly 
and perspicuously reviewing the most valuable 
of the papers which had been read during the 
same period, his Lordship, in a very eloquent 
and able manner, endeavoured to impress upon 
the minds of the members, the value of a dis- 
covery amongst the treasures of the 
world, of an antido.e against that most dread- 
ful of all human evils, hydrophobia. The ex- 
periments made with the mieania guaco, in cases 
of that disease, and also of rabies canina in dogs, 
by Mr. Caesar Hawkins, the noble carl regarded 
as highly important, and informed the meet- 
ing, that the Society had determined upon pro- 
curing a quantity of the guaco, for distribution 
amongst those of the medical profession who 
were willing to make experiments of its efficacy ; 
and also, that the gold medal would be awarded 





‘by the Society to any individual who should 


discover a vegetable specitic for that disease. 
The root of the alisma plantago, he also strongly 
recommended to be tried, as several instances 
had been given of its value as a powerful and 
sure remedy for that direful and malignant 
disease. 

Earl Stanhope eulogized in the highest terms 
the valuable assistance which had been rendered 
to the Society by their officers, and particularly 
regretted the resiguation of Mr. Humphrey 
Gibbs as Secretary. 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart., moved that the 
thanks of the Society should be given to the 
noble President, for his valuable and interest- 
ing address, and that the same should (with his 
permission) be printed for the use of the mem- 
bers—a proposition which was unanimously car- 
ried. 

Sir Henry Halford, Bart., G.C.H., Robert 
Bree, M.D. F.R.S., and George Leith Roupell, 
M.D., were appointed, by Earl Stanhope, as 
Vice Presidents. 

MEETINGS FOR THE EXSUING WEEK. 
Moxpar, { oe here ‘Zecity eens “Tae ne. 
Medivco-Chirurgical Society . Nine, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Fight, p.m. 
Society of Arts .......0..- pnt 
Royal Society ............4 pastS, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries ...... bight, p.o. 


TUESDAY, { 
WEDNES. 


TuursD. { 





Royal Institution ....... past 8, P.M. 
Fripay, {rey al Astronomical Society 1° P.M. 
Sarurp. Westminster Medical Society, bight, p.m. 








FINE ARTS 





ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

On Wednesday last, the fourth meeting of 
this conversazione was held at the Freemason’s 
‘Tavern, and was not less interesting than the 
previous evening. ‘The chief strength of the 
very brilliant display of works of art exhibited, 

was in the water-colour drawings of the modern 
British artists. There is hardly a name of any 
distinction among them, of whom we did not 
see a specimen. David Roberts's ‘View of 


Abbeville,’ 


| of 


vegetable | 





the property of Lord Wharncliffe, (elie was pre- 
sent at the meeting) were universally admired : 
they had all the minute finish seen in the works 

Edridge, with greater depth and richness 
of colouring. There was a charming ‘ View of 
Fort Rouge at Calais,’ by Stanfield, in colours, 
not inferior to any we have seen by his hand. 
A ‘Landscape with Cattle,” by De Wint, co- 
loured with great richness, and equal toanything 
we have seen of British art upon paper. 

Some very characteristic sketches of figures 
for their pictures, by Mr. Hart and Mr. Knight, 
we thought extremely clever; and a small 
cabinet picture, by the latter artist, of ‘ An old 
Man with a Boy playing at his feet,’ was, for 
richness of colour, and beauty of finish, only 
second to many of the highly-esteemed works 
the Dutch painters. Of the works of 
Bonington, there was an unusual number ex- 
hibited; we surely never lost, in early life, so 
promising a genius, unless it were Harlowe. 
Mr. Wood, Mr. Rothwell, and Mr. G. Ward, 
contributed, by their works, greatly to the 
pleasure of the evening. It was numerously 
attended by distinguished amateurs, and by 


| several of the R oyal Academicians. 


CITY OF LONDON ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

Tue first meeting of the above Society was 
held at Mr. W estley’ s, 10, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, on Thursday evening, 27th January. 
Much real benefit may be expected to accrue 


| to art from the formation of such a Society in 


| public spirit abound. 





and a large and very highly-tinished | 


| scenery and productions. 


a city like that of London, where opulence and 
The Conversazione met 
with the most liberal encouragement, and was 
numerously attended. The contributions were 
of a high order, and excited universal admira- 
tion. Amongst them were several exquisitely- 
finished miniatures by G. R. Ward; Portraits 
of the Reverends Mr. Harper and Heugh, &c. 
&e., by J. R. Wildman; ‘ Hamlet and Ophelia,’ 
by George Clint, A.R.A.; Portfolios of beau- 
tiful drawings, from the collections of Mr. Mawe, 
Mr. W. 3. Roberts, &c. &c. ; some impressions 
from medal dies, by Scipio Clint; several por- 
traits and academical studies, by J. Wood; 
Busts of Miss Bacon, Dr. Styles, Dr. Stewart, 
George Clint, &c., by H. B. Burlowe; Bust of 
the Princess Victoria, by William Behnes; se- 
vera! drawings and portraits by John Hayter; 
an exquisitely-finished water-colour drawing, by 
Stephanolf, of ‘ Rembrandt in his Study’; an 
etching, by Heary Le Keux, from a picture, by 
Eastlake, A.R.A., of ‘Lord Byron’s Dream’ ; 
a highly-characteristic head of a Gipsy, by W. 
Boxall; two water-colour drawings by Penry 
Williams; and several by E. F. Parris; Por- 
trait of Marshal Lord Beresford, by Richard 
Rothwell. 

We understand that the future meetings of 
this Conversazione will be held at the Albion, 
or some other great city tavern. 





BRITISH GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 

Our visit to the collection of pictures now 
exhibiting at this institution, has been wholly un- 
satisfactory. A large proportion of them we had 
previously seen at the Royal Academy, and their 
appearance here indicates that they remain un- 
soli. ‘The greater part of the remainder, rest 
their highest claims to notice upon minute imi- 
tation of fruit or drapery, or nature’s homeliest 
If anything further 
be attempted, it is delicate finishing, and a 
smooth prettiness, to win admiration from those 
whose highest taste reaches not beyond the 
Annuals. ‘To what causes this degradation of 
English art may be referred, we cannot here 
inquire ; but we entertain no small fear that this 
institution itself is implicated. The prominent 


one, by him, of ‘Rouen Cathedral,’ in colours, | places in the rooms are chiefly occupied by 
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pictures of still life, and such other subjects as 
depend on skilful imitation, and mere manual 
dexterity ; while nobler attempts and more am- 
bitious hopes (and there certainly are many) are 
so placed that we cannot possibly estimate them ; 
indeed, during the present unfavourable weather, 
they literally cannotbeseen.+ Among those fairly 
before us, there are many which deserve all the 
commendation due to expertness in the mechani- 
cal part of the art; good drawing, good colouring, 
tolerable composition, a well-managed general 
effect, and chiaro-scuro. But there is scarcely 
apicture unequivocally demanding attention for 
its manifestation of intellect, or capable of ex- 
erting any power over the imagination or feel- 
ings of the beholder, by any surpassing power 
of loveliness, any action of grace, any soul- 
stirring images of mental or moral grandeur, 
any poetic views of Nature, or any striking reflex 
impression of her grandeur or her beauties. 
And are not these the true legitimate objects of 
art? We shall glance over the whole collection, 
and of such as have not been exhibited before, 
notice the most worthy. 

‘Too Hot,’ E. LanpsEER—a group of high- 
land terriers, at their mess, in all the eagerness 
of hunger—but, too not. Every dog of E. 
Landseer’s is painted with unsurpassed fidelity 
and minuteness, but his great excellence is in 
the exhibition of character, in all its shades 
and varieties :—in this instance, the perplexities 
of puppy brains are exhibited in a marvellous 
manner. We wish our painters of the human 
form divine would emulate his accuracy of ob- 
servation, and catch and portray thought and 
feeling, and the working of mind, as powerful 
as Landseer makes it manifest even in a Scotch 
terrier. 

* High Life and Low Life,’ two dogs of dif- 
ferent “ orders,” by the same, deserve the same 
praise. 

* The Old Boat-builder,’ Cotiins; ‘Children 
playing at Cards,’ W.Gitt; ‘ Cottage Children 
and their Pets,, Woopwarp. We group these, 
as they agree in representing the simplicity of 
amiable childhood sweetly and with great good 
feeling. ‘There is poctry about them all. 

The Landscapes of Lee are faithful pieces 
of nature, works of humble landscape; well 
drawn, well painted, and coloured with great 
truth. 

‘The sketch of a subject for an altar-piece,’ 
Erty, is very beautiful in colour, and rich, 
harmonious, and splendid in general effect. We 
are surprised to see beside it, ‘The Storm,’ for 
we could not have conceived so beautiful a little 
picture would have wanted a purchaser. 

‘ Teniers painting the temptation of St. An- 
thony,’ Fraser, is an exceedingly clever pic- 
ture, rich in colour, broad, harmonious, and the 

eneral effect admirable. It is equal to anything 
in the Flemish school. By the admirers of this 
class'of works of art, this picture will be con- 
sidered the star of the exhibition. 

* A quest of thoughts, all tenants of the heart,’ 
Shakspeare. Boxaty. ‘This beautiful fancy of 
our great poet is most grossly abused in the 
catalogue, by being misquoted. Boxall has em- 
bodied the idea in a lovely female head, full of 
deep feeling and unutterable thought. The flesh 
is beautiful in the tone of colour, the dress and 
arrangement simple and appropriate, the eflect 
admirable. 

‘ Fair-day,’ WessteR and LEE; ‘ The Cul- 

rit,’ and * The Catholic Question,’ WeBsTER. 

r. Webster always conceals a joke behind his 
titles. These pictures are all skilful imitations 
of various objects. The first is a joint-stock pro- 
duction—the figures are very numerous, but the 


subject wanted the mind of Wilkie to do it jus- 
tice. All the parts requiring minute represen- 
tation, are excellent—ior the rest we can say 
nothing. 

‘The Widow,’ C. Hancock; ‘The Chace,’ 
by the same. This artist, whose name we do 
not recollect meeting before, rivals EZ. Landseer 
in the fidelity of his painting of dogs; and in the 
latter of these pictures there is in addition, 
colour, and a poetic manner of treating a sub- 
ject, something beyond Landsecr himself. It 
deserves great praise. 

We shall resume this subject. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations and Descriptions of the Plants which 
compose the Natural Order Camellie: the 
Drawings by Alfred Chandler; the Descrip- 
tions by W. B. Booth, A.L.S. 4to. No. 1—5. 
Arch. 
To the lovers of horticulture, there is scarcely 
a genus of plants that possesses so many attrac- 
tions as the Camellizw, which, in the rich green 
of its foliage, and the endless variety of form 
and colour in its beautiful blossoms, would rival 
the rose, if it possessed its perfume; and the 
cultivation of which has been pursued with so 
much ardour, as to bring to mind that madness 
of the Dutch for tulips and hyacinths, which 
compelled their government to restrain the prices 
of such objects by sumptuary laws. This work 
proposes to give an horticultural account of the 
more important kinds, accompanied by coloured 
representations. It is not the first time this 
attempt has been made: but one work has failed 
from the directions for cultivation being bad, 
while the illustrations were good; and another 
has met with a like fate, from the illustrations 
being bad, while the horticultural directions 
were unexceptionable. The authors of the pub- 
lication now before us, have wisely steered a 
middle course ;—their plates, if not remarkable 
as specimens of art, are, nevertheless, always 
respectable—sometimes beautiful, and, which 
is more important, in all cases faithful like- 
nesses; and their letter-press is executed in 
a manner unusually perfect in such publications 
—the practical experience of the authors en- 
abling them to enter into copious details relating 
to cultivation and propagation, in which, we 
have no difficulty in saying, the public may 
place implicit confidence. We trust they will 
take care that none but “ the most select” of the 
varieties that have been raised in this country 
shall find a place; otherwise they will extend 
their numbers beyond all reasonable limits, 
without any corresponding advantage to their 
subscribers. 


“The Witch Scene in Macbeth. J. H. Nixon. G. 
H. Phillips. John Kendrick, 

Amonc the host of imitations of the works of 
John Martin, we have seen nothing which is 
more like than this small print; it represents 
the witches at their incantations, exhibiting to 
Macbeth, in shadowy array, the royal line of 
Banquo ; and in truth, it possesses a good deal 
of imagination and well understood effect. Mr. 
Phillips has ably done his part indeed; this 
able engraver seems to have been born to give 
to posterity the creations of the fancies of Mr. 
Martin and his followers. 





Prizes at the Liverpool Exhibition —The fol- 
lowing pictures, exhibited at the last exhibition, 
have been adjudged the prizes offered by the 
Common Council :—50/. for the best picture 
painted expressly for the exhibition, to Mr. 
Robert Lauder, for his painting of the ‘ Bride of 





+ It has been asserted in the daily papers, that the 
best places at this gallery may be secured by improper 
influence ; surely it behoves those whose province it is 
to arrange the pictures, to notice this extraordinary 





rmoor.’—T7o Resident Artists: 151. to Mr. 
Mosses, for his painting, in oil, of ‘The Or- 
phans.’ 15/. to Mr. Austin, for his painting, in 
water colours, of ‘ Llanberris Pass,’—Liverpool 
Herald. 








A Panorama of the Battle of Navarin has just 
been produced in Paris, upon a principle entirely 
new and very ingenious; the spectators appa- 
rently ascend from the lower-deck to the quarter- 
deck of the Scipion, and, in the course of their 
ascent, are presented with three successive views 
of the surrounding engagement from different 
parts of the vessel, and these views are extended 
and varied according to the increased height and 
altered position from which they are supposed 
to be seen. A friend who has seen it speaks of 
it as a highly-cffective combination of the fine 
art with the mechanical. M. Langlois is the 
artist. 








MUSIC 
THE CITY OF LONDON AMATEURS’ CONCERTS. 

Tut first concert this season was on Monday, 
at the London Tavern; and when we glanced 
our eye over the list of names of the composers 
whose works were to be performed, and found 
those of ‘Travers, Corelli, Beethoven, Mozart, 
&c., we could not help wishing that institutions 
of much higher pretensions would exhibit the 
same taste in their selections, and that the ap- 
plause which followed the performance of the 
compositions, would induce their being more 
frequently brought before the public. Although 
the main body of the orchestra consists of agia- 
teurs, there is, of necessity, a considerable num- 
ber of professional performers, the vocal depart- 
ment consisting exctusively of them. 

What attracted our attention most, were an 
Overture by Kuhlan, deditated to Shakspeare, 
and performed for the first time in this country ; 
an old Duet by Travers, ‘ 1, my dear, was born 
to day’; Corelli’s Duet (No. 9,) for violoncello 
and double bass, which was most inimitably 
executed by Lindley and Dragonetti; Beetho- 
ven’s sweet Cantata, ‘ Rosalie,’ (Adelaide,) to 
which Horn did ample justice; and Weber's 
‘Euryanthe.’ Nor must we forget Mr. Dando 
in a Fantasia of De Beriot’s. Mozart's Sym- 
phony in ¢ was also performed, but a want of 
rehearsal was evident. A Madame Mesi made 
her first appearance in England; but, not being 
pleased with her thin soprano veice, nor her 
extravagant style of singing, we will withhold 
our further judgment until, ; .chance, we hear 
her again. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY-LANE, 

On Monday last Mr. Kean re-appeared at 
this theatre, or rather we should say, rose again 
—for, having taken leave of his friends long 
since at the Opera-house, and bequeathed them 
his blessing, he was understood to be dead in 
the eye of the theatrical law. However, it 
seems that “where there is @ will there is a 
way”—and as his will was not to stay away— 

Pop up he rose 
In a new suit of clothes, 
as the song has it—and re-presented himself 
and represented Richard the Third. We know 
not how it has happened, but some convuision 
of theatrical nature, some stage-quake as it were, 
has generally of late years preceded the coming 
of this Sock-chief. We,have known people so fond 
of fuss and noise, that they would make a thun- 
dering knocking at their own street-door, though 
they found it open, rather than go in quietly. 
Thus it seems to be with Mr. Kean. He must 
surely have been “ got by fierce whirlwinds, 
and in thunder born.” With these feelings, we 
fear he must have been disappointed, that no 
opposition was offered him on Monday night. 
He was received, and we were glad tu observe 
it, with the warmth and cordiality due to one 
who has been so distinguished a favourite. The 
audience were evidently pleased to see him 
again, and willing to join him in forgetting that 
any cause had ever existed why they should not. 
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This was clearly the good sense of the thing. If 
he could reconcile the inconsistency to himself, 
to whom else could it signify ?—and why should 
the public, a large portion of whom admires 
Mr. Kean, deprive themselves of enjoyment, in 
order to preserve in him a consistency, for 
which he is responsible, not they? With re- 
gard to his acting, we are bound to speak as 
we feel. His conception of the character was 
as good as it was when he was most run after— 
but in his execution, he was almost as feeble as 
if he were going to it at the Old Bailey. Hav- 
ing died at the Opera-house, he comes from the 
theatrical shades—no wonder then if he be but 
the ghost of his former self. Still, out of respect 
to what he was, and to what his judgment still 
is, we earnestly recommend all those who have 
never seen his Rickard II1., and there must 
be thousands now in London in that predica- 
ment, to witness a performance which includes 
probably the best reading of this arduous cha- 
racter ever presented on the stage. 

We have so many things to notice this week, 
that we cannot be lengthy upon any one of them 
—an offence, if it be one, for which we shall, 
doubtless, be more readily forgiven than for any 
other. On Tuesday a melo-dramatic opera was 
produced here. It is another version of ‘Fra 
Diavolo,’ which has been already acted with but 
indifferent success at Tottenham Street and the 
Olympic. We do not know by what hand it has 
been newly “done into English,” but as it is 
rather under-done, probably a raw one. It went 
well, but by no means remarkably so, to the 
house. Mrs. Waylett acted as well as she could ; 
but that is not saying much. She alsosang the 
ballad part of her duty very prettily and cor- 
rectly in tune; for which latter qualitication we 
are the more grateful, in proportion to its 
rarity at this house. Still, Mrs. Waylett is not 
fit, and never can be fit, for a prima donna; 
and it is nonsense to keep forcing her into that 
situation. Ourduty calls on us to say this, be- 
cause we feel and know it to be true. If any 
assertion of ours could alter the fact, we would 
write the contrary with pleasure and alacrity. 
Mr. Sinclair sang extremely well, and deserves 
honourable mention. He had but little to act, 
and we make no doubt he has sense enough to 
agree with us, that it was better for all parties 
as it was. Mr. Wallack played another Brigand 
Chief, and evinced the powers of an excellent 
actor and an experienced artist, in managing to 
keep it so clear of Alessandro Massaroni. Ue 
was clever throughout, and quite triumphant in 
the last scene. The music of Auber, beautiful 
in the original, loses much by being transplanted; 
still, there is much to admire. Upon the whole, 
we should say to our readers, “ If you happen 
to be passing that way, just call in and see it; 
but you need not trouble yourselves to go on 
purpose.” 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

On Tuesday a new “ petite comedy” in two 
acts called ‘ Married Lovers,’ was produced at 
this house. We do not know its origin, but it 
savours strongly of the French kitchen. The 
scene lies in Paris, in the time of Louis XIV. 
The principal male characters are the Duke of 
Orleans (Mr. Abbott), the Marquis de Meneville, 
a coxcombical French nobleman (Mr. Bartley), 
Sir John Ascot, the English ambassador (Mr. 
Warde), and Colonel O’ Dillon, the name explains 
itself (Mr. Power). The ladies are, the Duchess 
of Orleans (Miss Forde), the Marchioness de Me- 
neville (Miss Taylor), and Lady Ascot (Mrs. 
Chatterley). Sir John and the Marquis, who 
are both rather elderly sinners, make fierce 
love, each to the other’s wife. The Duke also 
makes love to Lady Ascot ; and Colonel O’ Dillon, 
with true Hibernian gallantry, professes himself 
ready to make love to any woman he can find: 
and, eventually, all the ladies being fully em- 





ployed, he fixes on the maid. The Duchess of 


Orleans confers with the other two ladies, both 
of whom are laughing in their large sleeves at 
their irregular admirers, upon the proper means 
of punishing them. The Marchioness de Mene- 
ville disguises herself asa Page, carries a message 
to the Duke, and makes love to the Duchess; and 
between her contriving that assignations shall 
be made, and Colonel O’Dillon’s blunders, all 
parties meet at twelve at night in the great hall 
of her hotel, where, the alarm being given and 
lights brought, each of the gallants is discovered 
in possession of his wrong (right) partner, in- 
stead of the right (wrong) one. Pardons are 
exchanged, and the men get off with only being 
laughed at. Mr. Power is the author, and, 
although he has, in the second act, trenched 
somewhat upon the province of pantomime, the 
piece is pleasantly and cleverly written, and, on 
the whole, well deserved the success it met with. 
We have in a previous number spoken of the 
difficulty of strictly defining the line which sepa- 
rates comedy and farce; but between comedy and 
pantomime no such difficulty presents itself. We 
should say that the situation we allude to would be 
quite as comic, and more legitimately so, if Mr. 
Bartley were to crouch down, and Mr. Warde were 
to touch him first accidentally with his foot, and 
afterwards purposely with his hand, instead of 
their rolling over one another as they now 
do. However, if Mr. Barnes and Mr. Paulo 
do not remonstrate, we suppose we must be 
content. Mr. Bartley, generally clever and 
always sensible, was completely out of his ele- 
ment in the coxcomb, It was a part for Mr. 
Jones—and the former gentleman’s eternal re- 
course to his snuff-box, was ominous of his 
having undertaken it at a pinch. Miss Taylor, 
whose eventual eminence in her profession, we 


| feel a pleasure in having predicted more boldly 





and unequivocally than any other paper on her 
first appearance in London, came on in this 
piece without a hand being moved to applaud 
her—as it proceeded, she, as usual, made her 
own way with the audience, and ended by esta- 
blishing herself as its chief attraction. For this 
she has no one but herself to thank—so much 
the better: let her continue to trust to herself 
alone, and she will be the less likely to be dis- 
appointed. She sang two songs, both of which 
were encored; but though she has a very sweet 
voice, and an excellent notion of pronouncing 
her words distinctly, we recommend her not to 
allow herself to be driven too much into sing- 
ing, until she have had further instruction and 
more practice. 

On Thursday a new operatic drama was pro- 
duced here, called ‘The Romance of a Day.’ 
The piece is by Mr. Planché, the music by Mr. 
Bishop. Both were decidedly successful. We 
are sorry that we are unable to claim a sufficient 
space to notice this piece as it deserves, but we 
profess to deal impartially with authors, actors, 
and public ;—as long as we stand behind our 
critical counter, our motto will ever be, “ first 
come first served,” and therefore, much as we 
feel that we owe Mr. Bishop for his many ad- 
mirable compositions, and Mr. Planché for his 
many clever productions, we must not give them 
the preference over previous claims. Next 
week we may probably say more of them both, 
at present we must drop plot, music, and writ- 
ing, (leaving the success they have met with to 
answer for the goodness of all three,) and con- 
fine ourselves to a few words on the acting. 
Miss Taylor played a young male lover with 
much spirit and animation, and sang the music 
allotted to her very creditably. Want of con- 
fidence in herself, as it seemed to us, rather 
than want of ear, put her once or twice out of 
tune, but she recovered herself again and was 
much applauded—she clearly gained another 
point from the audience, and is entitled to score 
it, We have this instant discovered that, from 








having our head filled, we suppose, with this 
‘Romance of a Day,’ we have actually lost a 
day ; we can hardly regret this, for we were just 
going to speak of Miss Ellen Tree’s perform- 
ance, and the bare recollection of the loveliness 
of her personal appearance in the part of Liese, 
with the truth, chasteness, and nature of her 
performance, was enough of itself completely 
to un-pen us. We won't swear that it is not 
Miss Ellen Tree who has to answer for our mis- 
taking Friday for Thursday—but, from whatever 
cause it has arisen, we have mistaken it, and 
therefore, can only conclude that we must con- 
clude. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

“TeMPORA mutantur et morse mutamur in 
illis,” as Madame Vestris’s Mr. Raymond clas- 
sically phrases it. This little theatre—into the 
roof of which one could almost put a ring and 
carry it about like Gulliver’s box-house—is be- 
ginning to “have in it something dangerous” 
to its great hectoring rivals, the patent thea- 
tres. The old rowley-powley song, is about 
being dismembered of one of its great facts ;— 
for it is no longer, “the big ones pull the little 
ones down.” ‘The diminutive is indeed looking 
up! Master burke and all things after his size 
are at a premium. 

A very amusing one-act piece, entitled ‘ Mis- 
Apprehension,’ has been produced with entire 
success, under the “ mild despotic government” 
of our Vestris. ‘Io those who love mischief, fun, 
and sprightliness, ‘ Mis- Apprehension’ will bea 
treat. Mr. Charles Dance is said to be account- 
able for this lively pastime. The plot turns 
upon a gentleman returning from acarouse, and 
conceiving before his varlet of a valet, that he 
has been robbed of his watch. Being desirous 
of getting a loan to assist a poor schoolmaster— 
“ poor indeed,” in the hands of the worthy pau- 
per who undertakes the part—he seeks to get 
an advance upon the watch (which he has 
found,) at one of the great town uncles. The 
valet, in the zeal of honesty, has given notice of 
the supposed robbery to all the pawnbrokers— 
and of course the gentleman gets into a difficulty 
for the theft on himself. There is a little love, 
and a little make-believe love, which tell accord- 
ing to their strength. Some of the situations 
are very amusing and perplexing—and several 
of the puns go off like a pistol, and startle the 
whole house. 

The actors are but so-so—and Mr. Dance 
has some right to lament in this particular, that 
he has fallen upon evil days and wrong gentle- 
men. Mr. Raymond provokes you with abo- 
minable antitheses of Wrench, who would 
have made the hero of the piece a hero in- 
deed! The valet is smartly hit off—but there 
is too much care lavished upon the issuing of a 
pun. The young lady of the drama was very 
easily, prettily, and unaffectedly played. The 
pawnbroker was too laboriously worked—we do 
not know the name of the gentleman, but he 


| spoke as if he had the three golden balls in his 


mouth. With a little curtailing, the laughter 
of the audience will be a running accompani- 
ment to the piece throughout. 

The Foote we perceive, has “walked away 
with itself” rather unexpectedly :—we presume, 
after the leg!— Stolen away, stolen away! 
hah!” as old Squire Western says. 





THE QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


Tuts theatre (olim the Tottenham or West 
London) re-opened under its new name, new 
form, and new management, on Thursday even- 
ing. We were prevented by our other duties 
from attending, but we hear the performances 
well spoken of. Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
have bought new clothes enough to last them 
for the present; and the Adelphi and Olympic 
seem, by the full audiences they nightly get in 
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spite of the weather, also to have so suited 
themselves as to want no change at present. 
We, therefore, purpose immediately paying one 
or more visits to this house, after which we 
shall retire to our own fire-side and haul its 
pretensions over the coals, so as to give our 
readers the result next week. 
SSE se 


PLAY-BILL PUFFING, 


We must devote a corner to our favourite 
work of exposing the follies and falschoods of 
this system, although, we had need be a literary 
Hercules to Ait off the hydra heads of novelties 
which have started up this week in all directions. 
At Covent Garden they talk of a piece which, 
“‘ encreasing in popularity on every representa- 
tion, will be repeated the week after next.” We 
like this, because the last half of the assertion 
proves the untruth of the first. Then they in- 
form us, that “ Cinderella and the Pantomime 
continue to attract brilliant and crouded audi- 
ences.” Query—if they are croxded with a 
single z, would they not overflow with a w?—we 
recommend the management to try. At Drury 
Lane they tell us, that ‘The Brigand,’ * The Il- 
lustrious Stranger,’ and‘ The Pantomime,’ again 
attracted a crowded audience, and then add, 
“an early application for places is respectfully 
advised, as great numbers were disappointed on 
the last performance of the above pieces.” It 
strikes us as a somewhat novel inducement, to 
hold out for people to go and see them, that 
numbers were disappointed on their last per- 
formance. Scenes and properties are now, it ap- 
pears, to take their turns of being puffed. “ The 
Diorama was greeted throughout with acclama- 
tions.” How flattering to the Diorama’s feelings! 
We are also favoured with the result of a mana- 
ger’s coaxing and an actor's coquetting, in the 
shape of an announcement, that “ Mr. Alexander 
Lee has prevailed upon Mr. Kean,” &c. What 
trash this is!—One man follows his profession, 
and another pays him for doing so. If Mr. Lee 
should follow up his entreaties closely, we should 
not be surprised to hear, that he had “ prevailed” 
on Mr. Kean to go to the treasury on Saturday 
and draw his enormous salary. We can’t have 
a comedy or a play revived now without a t> 

ointing to a “ following cast”; including the 
ast, which is Mr. Lee's cast ‘Iron Chest.’ 
Query—would not a succeeding cast be better 
than a following ! In conclusion, for the present, 
we are glad to find from authority, that the 
overtures at Drury Lane continue to be played 
by the band, because we had heard that the scene- 
shifters were rehearsing one. 





MISCELLANEA 
We regret to learn that the United States 
scientific expedition to the South Seas has en- 
tirely failed. The crew of the ship have mutinied 
and carried the vessel into St. Marys, a little to 
the south of Conception, having set their ‘‘ know- 
ing ones” (savans) ashore in Peru. 


The son of the celebrated Marmontel died on 
the 17th of December last, in the hospital of 
New York, in America, under circumstances of 
extreme distress and destitution. His baptismal 
register states him to have been born at Paris, 
on the 20th January, 1789, and that the Duke 
of Orleans and the Duchess of Bourbon were 
his sponsors. He came last from Mexico, where 
ill fortune had constantly pursued him, and he 
was one of the expedition to Guazacoalco. 


A dangerous reef has been discovered in the 
Pacific Ocean, among the Caroline Islands, the 
N.E. extremity of which is in lat. 7° 36’ N. and 
lon. 155° 18’ “4 It was found to lie in a N.E. 


and §.W. direction, and is so extensive, that 
the whole of it could not be seen from the N.E. 
extremity. It is about fourteen miles, in a 





W.S W. direction, from the island Bordelaise, 
discovered in 1826. 

March of Intellect.—Towards the latter part 
of the fourteenth century, sixty teachers (forty 
male, and twenty female,) could scarcely pick 
up a decent livelihood at Paris: whereas, at the 
present day, several thousand schools are at 
hand to supply intellectual demands. Forty 
years back, the reading population of France 
was estimated at seven millions; it now exceeds 
sixteen. In 1770, four circulating libraries were 
an abundance; in 1831, two hundred find ready 
customers. ‘The consumption of the press, so 
lately as the year 1814, and, independently of 
periodical works, was for the whole of France 
about forty-six millions of sheets, (about ninety- 
five thousand reams): in 1816, it exceeded 
fifty-five millions of sheets ; in 1820, itamounted 
nearly to eighty-one millions, and in 1828, it 
had increased to more than one hundred and 
forty-four millions, or 300,000 reams! The 
reams of paper stamped for the periodical press 
in 1817, were 38,242; but, within three years 
afterwards, they had risen to 50,717 reams.—In 
this country, the number of newspapers for 1782, 
was seventy-nine: in 1790, they had reached 
one hundred and fourteen, and in 1821, two 
hundred and eighty-four. The North American 
colonies, in the year 1720, possessed no more 
than seven newspapers; in 1810, the United 
States alone had three hundred and fifty-nine, 
and sixteen years subsequently, the number had 
increased to six hundred and forty! ‘Though their 
population is but ten millions, they muster more 
newspapers than the whole one hundred and 
sixty millions on the European continent. 





Athenzum Adbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Just subscribed.—Spelling made Pastime, 16mo. 
“wer ls. plain, Is. 6d. coloured.—The Genders of the 
"rench Nouns, according to their Terminations, rendered 
easy to Children by familiar Rhymes, 94.—Abridgment 
of Goldsmith’s G of Geography, ts. — Allen 
M‘ Dougal, 3 vols. 18s.—Steggall’s Manual for Apothe- 
caries Hall, 7s. 6d.— Bishop Van Mildert’s Sermons, 
2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s.—Nature of the Proofs of the Chris- 
tian Religion, 3s.—Dibdio’s Sunday Library, Vol. I. 
5s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Library, Vol. 11. 5s.— Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol.XV. History of France, Vol. I. 
6s.— Discourses to Seamen, by the Rev. W. Scoresby, 
I2mo. 6s.—The Listener, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 12s.—The 
Ocean, by the author of the Retrospect, 5th edit. 5s.— 
Fry’s Scripture Reader’s Guide, 5th edit. 2s. 6¢.—Pes- 
talozzian System, Lessons on Numbers, 2s. d.— Miss 
Manning’s Stories from the History of Italy, 12mo. 7s.6d. 
—Burke’s Official Calendar for 1831, 5s.6d.— National 
Library, Vol. Vi. History of the Bible, Vol. 11. 6s.— 
Drew’s Essay on the Immortality of the Human Soul, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Greek Septuagint, 2 vols. Glasgow 
edition, 12s.—Rose’s Analytical Chymistry, translated 
from the German by Griffin, 16s.—Cibbon’s Rome, 3rd 
edit. 1 vol. 8vo. 24%.— Nobertson’s W orks, 1 vol. Svo. 24s. 
—Hinds on Inspiration and the Authority of Scripture, 
6s.—Songs of the Ark, by H.S. Reddle, 7s. 6¢.—Ger- 
man Poetical Anthology, by Bernays, 2d edit. 8s. 6d. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 








Dave of | Thermom. ometer. . . 
Watton. | Mas atte: | Ot Nemcttt= | Winds. Weather. 
Th. 27) 39 30 29.45 S.W. Sleet. 
Fr. 28} 38 28 29.50 N.W. Clear. 
Sat. 29) 34 21 | 29.58 N.W. Cloudy. 
Sun. 30) 33 19 29.60 S.E. Clear. 
Mon. 31| 33 26 | 29.55 | N.W. |MuchSnow. 
Tues. 1) 39 27 23.70 |S.E.toS.W) Snow. 
Weil. 2 42 25 23.75 | S.E. Ditto. 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 

Nights and mornings frosty. 

Mean temperature of the week, 29°, 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Saturday, at 
Gh. 7m. fs. P.M. 

The Moon and Herschel in conjunction on Sunday, 
at 45m. P.M. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 23° 29’ in Aquarius. 

Saturn’s — — 29° 37'in Leo. 

Sun’s — — 18° 15’in Aquarius. 

Length of day on Wed. 9h. 8m. ; increased, Ih. 24m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2‘ 32”, Logarithmic number of 
distance 9.90381, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

A Misogynist. We doubt, but acknowledge ourselves 
obliged. 

We will consider the suggestions of a Recluse, but 
have great fears. 

G. E. V. should address his complaints to the pub- 
lishers of the National Library. We have done all we 
can both to inform and reform them. 

Other Correspondents next week. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
NENUINE IMPORTED, 








WINES AS 
warranted unequalled at the prices, by any other House 
in Fogla.d. s. d, 
Old Port, from the wood ... 
Ditto, very superior, fit for 
Ditto, Crusted, 3 and 5 yeurs in bo 
Pale Sherty from the wood..... 6 
Dito, Old, Pale, or Brown, in 2090 
Cape Madeira, matehles 
Champagne, the celebrated. +03 0 
44¢ Seven Dozen superior Port, Sherry, or Madeira, well 
packed in a good wine hogshead, bottles included, and delivered 
Without charge to any wharf or waggon-oflice in Loudon, for iol. 
iP Samples of Que Dozen and upwards forwarded free of ex- 
Peuse to any partof the metropolis or its cuvirons, to the extent 
of four niles. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, Opera Colonnade, Haymarket, 


COFEBE-MART, No.1, SKINNER-STREET, 

exactly op; osite the King’s Arms Lon. 

Fine full-flavoured, fresh-roasted Coffee ..2s. Od. per pound, 

Good «22.066 eeeceeees eeececececcceess le. Ba 

Finest Prepared Cocoa ......+ eeeeees 

Ditto Chocolate iu Powder .... 24.000. e0004 88 

The Nobility aud Geutry will find their advantage in pur- 

chasing, for cash, at DEACON’S COFFPEE-MART; as, in many 
instances, they are paying uvarly double. Established in leit by 
W. Duacon. 
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EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
HE appropriation of these extensive Pre- 
mises to a BAZAAR of surpassing elegance and comfort, 
being nearly accomplished, the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the Public, is respectiully solicited towards its opening, 
which will take place in the course of the wonth, when the tol- 
lowing articles of the best quality, and at fixed and reasonable 
prices, will be presented to their notice :—Jeweliery, Dressing- 
Cases, China, Ivories, Silks, Millinery, Bronzes, Books, Childbed 
Linen, Furs, Cutiery, Shoes, Pictures, Stationery, Lace, Music, 
Artificial Flowers, Glass, Toys, Harmonuican Glass, &e. 

‘The pecoliar aptitude of the Ecyptian. Hatt, with regard to 
light, with other auxiliaries, aud its celebrity (irom having been 
the channel of advantageous sale for Pictures and Works of Art 
trom every quarter of the Globe), are poiuts well worthy of the 
consideration of persons having such articles for disposal. Those 
advantages have not only been preserved, but niaterially in- 
creased, and a considerable space of wall will be found to have 
been reserved, Which is adapted for the display of Victures of 
merit, as also situations for Sculpture, Stained Glass, &c. &e. 

Applications for Counters, &c. are now received; but as the 
most rigid inquiry as to character aud respectability must be sub- 
mitted to, none heed apply who cannot give unexceptionable 
references. 

#,* The whole of the Counters comprising sixty-six feet in a 
room, forty-oue feet by twelve feet six inches, will be let together. 
‘This apartmentis situate tm the ceatie of the Bazaar, with abun- 
dance of light, and is arimirably adapted tor almost any put pose 
but more particularly for the advantageous display of China au 
Glass, Bronzes, artu les of Verth, Lamps, Cutlery, &c. 





APPROVED MEDICINES, 
SOLD BY 
MESSRS. BUTLER, CHEMISTS, 

At their respective Establishments : 
CHEAPSIDE, coruer of St. Paul's, London; 
Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, Edinburgh: 
And may ve had of the most respectable Dealers in Patent Medi- 

cines in the United Kingdom, 


IXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—Asa 

mild and effectual remedy in those Affections which have 

their origiv in a morbid action of the Liver and Biliary Organs, 

nanely, ludigestion, Loss of Appetite, Head-ache, Flatulence, 

Heartburn, Constipation, &c. these Pills have met with more 

general approval than any other Medicine. In Boxes, at 2s. 9d., 
4s. Gd., 11s., and 22s. 

BUTLER’S COOLING APERIENT POWDERS. 
—These Powders produce an Effervescing Draught extremely 
refreshing aud grateful to the palate, as well as at the same time 
a mild and cooling Aperient, peculiariy adapted to relieve Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity in the 
Stomach. When taken after too irce an indulgence in the luxuries 
of the table, the usual disagreeable eflects are prevented. In 
Boxes, at 2s. 9d. aud 20s. 

TOWERS’ SOLUTION OF CAMPHOR—an ele- 
gant preparation of one of the best Medicines of the whole Materia 
Medica, by which pure Camphor way be give the fluid form 
of a Draught or Julep. It thus produces ri ing S 
pain, calms the System, removes recent Colds, and may often be 
given with effect where opiates wholly fail. In Bottles, at 2s. 9d., 
4s. Gd., and Is. : 

BUTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC—used with 
much success iv cases of Rheumatism, Sprains, Bruises, &e. ; also 
an excellent application for Chilblaius, by allaying the irritation. 
In Bottles, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. : A 

MORRIS’S BRUNSWICK CORN-PLAISTER is 
generally admitted to be one of the best emollient applications 
for Corns aud Bunions, and is worthy of a trial on the part of 
those who are afilicted with such unpleasant Complaints. lu 
Botties, at Is. 14d. and 2s. $d. 

BUTLER’S PECTORAL ELIXIR—strongly re- 
commended in Colds, Habitual Coughs, Asthmatic Affections, &c. 
In Boxes, at 1s. thd. and zs, ed. 


MARSHALL'S UNIVERSAL CERATE,—an ex- 
















Sores of every denomination, especially So:eand Uiccrated 
In Boxes, at Is. thd, and 25. 9d. 

N.B. The above Preparations, when Genuine, will have tle 
Name aud Address of Messrs. Butler attached to them.—Particue 
lar atiention to Usis caution is requeried. 


cellent remedy for broken Chilblains, Scalds, Purns, ee. 
28. 
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ROW L AN D and SON view it as a duty 


e@ incumbent upon them, at the Commencement of a New 
Year, to acknowledge, with the proudest emotions of gratitude, 
that distinguished patronaze with which they have been honour: vd 
er Public »t large, y respect to the 

AR OIL, and KALYDOR ; articles which 
have obtained a celebrity pre-eminently great. 
A. R. and S. respectiully solicit a continuance of that ihig sh pa- 
tronage with w i they have long been favoured; at the 
time, earnestly caution ~ Public against base countert. 
tious: the Original KALYDOR eos th od 
Proprietors on the GovernmeatStany and the MACASs 
is distinguished by the Names on the Label of each Bottle in Red— 


*A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
Aud Countersigned, ALEX, ROWLAND, 


























“Literature, Fine Arts, &c. 








This day is published, 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXVII. 
Contents: I. The Political Economisis--11. Southey’s Lives of 
uneducated Poets—IEL. Dymond on the Principles of Mor: alley — 
+ Origin of the Homeric Poems—V. Moore’s Life of By 
Vi. Military Events of the French Revolution—ViL. PB roses State 
of the British Empire. 
JOHUN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








Published this day, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


o. 27, containing the following artic 
I. Paes. Defensive Force—U. Lessou’s History of Man— 
11. Hannibal’s Passage of the A a “ tor’s Americ, an Die- 
tionary Pte + India and China Tra Vi. srof i 
it. tch Parliament ry R ve das ni it iress 0 
1X. Maxwell -X. Belzian Revointic Ni. J. PL 
C11. Brace’s ‘Travets—XUL. Machine 
nyson’s Poems—XV. Basil Barrington aud Fr The 
Wellington Administration—XVIUL, European Resolutic n—XV til. 
Doctrina Copularum Lingue Latinw—List of Books, &c. 


No. 28 will be published on the 3lst March, 


ROBERT HEWARD, % Vellington-street, Strand, 


Dt 




















1831 





This iain is pubtisbed, with Plates and Wood-cuts, 8vo. 


you RNAL of the ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


No. IL 


Contents: On a peculiar — s of Optical Deceptions, by 
Michael Faraday, Esq. F.R.S. & t 
the Vegetable Alkaline Salts, by. W T. Brau de, Esa. FR 
&e. —Oa the Mode of ascertaining the Commercial Value of ian. 
ganese, by Rdward Turner, M.D. ¥.R.S. &e. Sc. Professor of 
Chemistry in the London Guise rsity—On the Magnetic Curve, 
by Roget, M.D. Secretary of the Roy Xe 
né Construction of A 
King of Prassia, comm 
miting, by Marshall Hall, 

















Xc.—On Siattering, by the 
is of the 7th January, ts31, by S. H. 

Se. &e.—On the Peruraneuce of the Mag- 
netism in Steel Bars, by the same—On the Invention of the Te- 
by Professor Moll, of Utrecht—On the Raint how, by 
nger, Exq.—On the last Eraption of Motut Vesuvins, 
ti—Ou a New Comet, by Professor Dabatie—On tu- 
phorescence, by Mr. Thomas Pearsall—Description 
of a new Hydraulic Siphon, by Mr. Almoud—W ith the usual Mis- 
cellaneous Scientific Litellize nee, &c. Ke, 


JOHN MURRAY, Alvemarle-street. 





















This day is published, with 2 Engravings, 8vo. 2s. 6c. 


HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of 
NATURAL and G@OGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. New 
Srrizs. No. 2, for February. Coutains: 

I. Original Articles. 1, On the Occurrence of the Scales of 
Vertebrated Aninvals in the old red Sandstone of Fifeshire. By 
the Rev. Dr. Flew s- 2, Observations ou the early Departure 
of some Species of Sylviadwe, or Warblers, during the last Sum- 
mer. By P. J. Selby, F.RS.E. 3, Lectures on the History of the 
Natural Sciences. i Baron C uvier, 4, sription of Cratopus 
bicolor, a new Species amoung the Merulide, from Southern Africa. 
By Sir William “ardine, Bart. F.L.S. 

Ul. Geographical, Zoological, Botanical, and Geological Col- 
lections, Notices and Analyses of New Books, Proceedings of 
Scientific Institutions, Miscellaneous Intelligence, Sc. &c. 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, Lon- 
don;, and J. ANDERSON, Edinburg! ae 














“Our ambition is to raise the Saale mind of England to its 
true level.” — Dedication to the Queen 


HE ROYAL LADY '$ MAGAZINE and 
ARCHIVES of the COURT of ST, JAMES’S, a periodical 
which CHALLENGERS COMPARISON IN ITS STYLE OF LITERATURE 
with every other wnt and which, vevertheless, pays more than 
ordinary att » was commenced with the 
year 1831. 

No. If., for February, embellished witha Portrait of the Queen ; 
Views of Belvoir aud Warwick Castles, from drawings by Pugin ; 
and Seven full-length Portraiis in Costume, for the mouth, is how 
publishing. 


Contents: I. Madame de Genlis. If. The Meeting. II. The 
Life of the Duke of Sully, part 2ud. IV. The Minstrel, a Legen- 
dary Ballad. V. The Origin of Love, a Chemical Essay, VI. 
Lines by Miss Mitford. VII. The gy Busy Body, 
VIII. Specimens of Russian Poetry, IX. The Flauntouvilles. 
X. All Anno 1831. Xf. Bertha De Vere. XII. Songs by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, XIIf. Moore’s Byron, XIV. Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy. XV. Literature for Ladies !!!—Morality for 
* fair Youthful’ ‘Readers’—Speciwen of a Dedication—Extract 
from ‘a Royal Se ee * Occurrences of Interest.’ 
XVI. The ditor’s Room—The Literary Gazetie and its Pets 
L. E. L. and St. John Long—A Publisher's C ae el ish 
Criticism, brief Noticesof Books. XVII. Musical Review, &e. &c. 

Ma by + DENNIS Patio byhm pany E Bey vee 

‘aternoster-row ; Paris; jooksellers 
in the Uuited Kingdom, - 














yu AR’ TERLY MINING REVIEW.—The 
Fourth Namber, completing the Fi:st Volwwe of this in- 
teresting Work, ow published, with a Supplement, containing 
the latest Lutelligence from the Mining Districts, and ladex to 
the Volume. With a Piaie illustrative of the Paper dn the 
Electro-maguetic Properues of Metailiferous Veius, by R. W. 
Fox, Esq. 
T. and T. BOOSEY, 4, Broad-street, City; and SIMPKIN and 
MARSHALL, Stationers’-court, Paternoster-row, 

















In 16mo, with 6 Plates, price Is, plain, and Is. 6d. coloured, 


SPELLING MADE PASTIME ; consisting 
of a Moral and Entertaininz ory in Verse; adapted to 
the Capacity of Children, One of its chief peculia the 
substitutic fa hieroglyphic for the let ney that the 
in spelling may be thereby excreise he whole t 
lished with sie amusing Plates, it will be found both ¢ 
aud instractive toy in the hands of Chikiren, aud is, therefore, 
confidently recommended to the nofice of Parents, 
Also, by the same Author, price 9d. 


The Genders of the Frerich Nouns, according 
to their Terminations; reudered easy to Children by familiar 


Rhymes. 
HEARNE, 81, Strand. 


Asheet Catalogue, No. I. gratis, containing 
Divinity and Medical Books. 

















CHURCH, STATE, LAW, AND REPRESENTATION, 

Re-written, newly-arranged, and corrected throughout from the 
latest Official Returns, ey Tur Original Eprror, and com- 
plete in One Volume, 80. 14s. in black cloth, with a charac- 
teristic Frontispiece. 


TPHE EXTRAORDINARY BLACK BOOK, 
= comprising the United Church of England and Tretand, the 
Civil Le i and Hereditary Revenues of the Crown; Incomes, 
fufnence, and Privileges of the Aristocr: Diplom: atic and 
Sstablishment=; Law and Courts of : Re 
Colonial wot s; tee Debtand Funding S 
India Company, with ‘Thoughts ou Re 
Charters; the Representation, with the Pres, 
the New Ministr a, correct Lists of Piuralists, Pensioners, 
Placemen, Sinec ts: pre-euting a complete View of the Cost, 
futuen Patron » and Abuses of Goverument in Chureh} 
State, L aN, 5 and Representation. 

The Bia < Boox, usually called the ‘ Reformer’s Bible,’ has 
been often reprinted, but vwever corrected since its first publica- 
tion in 1820, it is now offered to the public, as au entirely New 
Work, aud at tvo-thirds of the price of former editions. 

Published by EFVLINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 






































HONE’S EDITION OF STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIM 
Now h egpcegee in Weekly | 

Pa 1 reyal drawin 
dra ot Rend paper, with the 





rts, price, in demy 8vo. Is, eac 
+ each Par and on reyal 
nyravings be whi each Part, 


TINHE SPORTS and PASTIMES of the 

PEOPLE of ENGLAND; including the Rural and Domes- 
tie Recreations, May Games, Mammeries, Shows, Processions, 
Pageants, and Pompous Spectacles, from the earliest period to 
the present time. 









By JOSEPH STRUTT. 

A New Edition, with a copious Index, by William Hone. To 
be completed in Ten Weekly Pare, with 140 En: gravings of the 
most Popular Diversions, selected from ancicat and curious 
Paiutiags. 

London: Printed for THOMAS TG 
sold by all Booksellers. 





No. 72, Cheapside; and 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

Just published, with 18 Enzrevings, in demy 8vo. 12s,; in roya 
Svo. 18s.; in royal sve, with the Plates accurately coloured 
245.3; and in demy with Proofs on. ludia paper, 24s 

sada 27, completing the Class REPTILIA, 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
described and arranged in Conformity with its Organiza- 
tion, by the BARON CUVLE ‘Translated, with large addi- 
tional Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named, and “of mij any 
not before tticed, and with other original matter, by E, Grir- 
Firs, F.L.S. and others. 














THE CLASS MAMALIA, 
Complete i in 12 parts, with upwards of 200 engravings, forming 
5 vols. in extra cloth boards, demy vo. 7/. 4s.; royal 8vo, 
10/, 16s. ; ditto coloured, 144. 8s.; demy 4to. India proofs, 14d, 8s. 
A Supplementary Voluwe, just published, contains an Account of 
TUE FOSSIL REMAINS. 
Demy 68vo. 1. 16s. ; royal 8vo. 2/. 14s.; demy 4to. 3l. 12s. 
THE CLASS OF BIRDS, 
Complete in 9 parts, forming 3 vols. in extra cloth boards; demy 
SV, 54. Boe; Toyul svo. Gl. 25.5 ditto coloured, 10/, lés.; demy 
4to. ludia proofs, 1u/. 16s. 
THE CLASS OF REPTILES. 


Complete in 3 parts, Ivol. Indemy vo, 35s, ; royal 8vo, 21. 146.5 
ditto coloured, 3/, 12s.; demy 4to. ludia proofs, 34. Las. 





The INSECTS, FISHES, &c, will follow—the whole comprising 
about Forty Paris. 

It will be so anesieet for the convenience of those who may 
confine their Zoologic al studies to either of the classes, that each 
class will make a distinct work, as weil as ove of the series of the 
* Animal Kingdom.’ The conclusion will contain a tabular view 
of the system, a copious index, and a general terminology of the 
science, 

The engraved iNustrations of this work are in a superior style 
of execution, by dificrent artists of distinguished eminence. Most 
of them are from or igival drawings, niade from nature, aud 
several represeut specics altogether new, or never figured before, 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER, aud Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 
Also, 
Cuvier’s Discourse on the Revolutions of the 


Surface of the Earth, Translated, with additions and illustra 
tions, BVO, 75. Gd, 





Will be published on oor Sth of Felruory, inl large volume, 
ick svo. price 25s 


NBAR a BARKER’S GREEK and 
i =XICON.—A GREEK and ENGLISH LEX 
hools and Colleges, containing a va 
ical, Philological, and Scientific matter, not hitherto f d 
in any 'Greck Dictionary. Also, an ENGLISH and GREEK 
LEXICON, comprising a number of Idiomatic Phrases, for the 
ure of more advanced Studeuts, 


By GEORGE DUNBAR, A.M. F.R.S.E. and Professor of Greek 
u the University of Edinburgh; and 
FE. H. BARKER, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk. 


Printed for MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh; and 
SIMPKIN aud MARSHALL, London, 
























DR. DYMOCK’S SCHOOL AINSWORTH. 

In 1 vol, beautifully printed, price 6s. 6d. in boards, ar 7s. bound, 
a few copies in Turkey hhorocce, 10s.a new edition o 
INSWORTUWS LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Gram- 
mar Schools, Lute this edition are introduced several alterations 
and improvements, for the special purpose of facilitating the 
labour aud increasing the knowledge of the young Scholar, 

By JOHN DYMOCK, LL.D, 
The Sth edition, 
London: Printed for THOMAS TEGG, §73, Cheapside; and 
sold by ail Booksellers. 











THE GLASGOW GREPK SEPTUAGINT, 
Most beautifully printed in two very stout pocket vols, (uniform 
with the Glasgow Greek Testament, price 12s, in canvasboards, 


Vir US TESTAMENTUM ex Versione 


Se oe mate interpretum juxta exemplar Vaticar 








He et Lamberti Bos, com precfatione pa: 
SUANNIS rs f ‘ARSON, D.D, Editione nova. 
Glasgow: Printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside, Lon- 
dou; aad sold by all Booksellers. 





PROFESSOR ROSE’S ANALYTICAL CHYMISTRY. 
In one very large vol. 8vo. with numerous Cuts, 16s. boards, 


MANUAL of ANALYTICAL CHY- 
MISTRY, comeing lustructions for Deiecting the 
re and Determi e Proportions of the Constituents of 
al Compounds, ine eding the recent Discoveries and Im- 
provements of Berzelius, and other Aualysts, By HENRY ROSE, 
Professor of Chymistry, Berlia. Translated from the German, 
by JOHN GRIFFIN. 


London: Printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheanside; and 
sold by R. GRIFFIN and Co. Glasgow; and JOHN CUMMING, 
Dublin, 




















Just published, dedicated by permission to the 
EARL OF WILTON, 
ORDACQUE’S FRENCH ORTHOLO- 
nd 


GE Rs being the most compicte course of Thee 
' 











Practice ev r published on the 
of ‘whic h a thorengh and 
Conv ‘ 








i 
be acquire 
assistance than occasional reference to a Dictionary. 
Divisions of the work, the Four Tables, and Conversations, are 
intended to suggest a complete alteration in the tuition of living 
Languages, and ure therefore respectfully recommended to 
Teachers and Students. 

£6d, 


Subseriber’s edition, dto. pee which only afew copies 


















TEWAID Dee eeee ee eeretrirtt i 6 
12mo. edition, including the Four Tables . -O8 6 
Ditto, with the Tables on ¢ pis eccccocces woe O10 6 





London: Published i? Longman _ Co., and Sherwood and 
Co., Paternoster-row ; al ¥ all, Stationes’s-cc 
and Pigot and Co. Basi in : 
And soit by Bell and Dradtute, » E inburgh; 
gow; Cumining, Dublin; and all respectable Boohseile 
United Kingdom. 





Also receutly published, 


Pitt’s Etiquette, for the Observance of Mo- 
dern Politeness of Behaviour, both in public and Private Do- 
mestic Society, and forms a cheap and useful present to the 
younger brauches of families. Price, in neat boards, 2s, 6d.; 
gilt edges, 3s, 





DOUBLE THE SIZE OF THE TIMES, 
AND CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THE ATLAS! 


HE MERCANTILE JOURNAL, 
(NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES,) 
Consisting of Sixteen Paves Demy Folio, being the most Com- 
prehensive Mercantile Publication, aud the largest Newspaper 
extant.— Price One Shilling. 


GENERAL CONTENTS, 


Mer antile Beparisoent—hesersie, Price. Carrents of Mere 
chandize in London, Liverpool e chief Foreigu Markets— 
Fall Particulars of Merchandize 1 abF re Londen, Liverpool, 
Hull, and Bristolh—London and Liverpool E xports— Deliveries for 
Home ( opsumption during the Week—Mercantile Sales adver- 
tised for the Weck in London and Liverpool—Shipping Entered 
lawards, Shipping Futered for Loading, and Shipping Cleared 
Outwards ; with wach important Commercial [uformation, 


Financial Department—The Government and Foreign Funds 
—Public Share Companies—The Foreign Exchanges, &c. &c. 


General Department— The Gazettes of England, Seotland, and 
Ireiand, including Lisolvent Debtors—Commercial Jurisprudence 
—and all the News of the Week. 


The Journal is published every Tuesday, in time for post, and 
a Second Edition (containing the Gazette of the same ivening,) 
for early delivery in London, on Wednesday Morning, at 24, 
Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange ; may also be had at the 
Printer’s, 19, Old Loswell-court, Temple-bar; and of ai Newsmen, 
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EDITORSHIP. 
GENTLEMAN, who has had considerable 


experience as Euitor wishes to form a like Engagement 

with the Proprietor of a COUNTRY PAPER.—The Advertiser's 

en and past connexion with the London Prexs, the testimo- 

nials he can uce, and the references he can give, sufficiently 

evidence that his attainments, abilities, &c. fully qualify him for 
such an employment. 

Address ( post paid) to L. F. Y., Athenzeum Office, 7, Catherine- 

strect, Strand. 





This day is published, 


IGNITIES, PEUDAL and FAR- 
LIAMENTARY and the C 

the United Kingdom. "The Nature and a a the a4 
» the Magna Concilta, the Communia Concilia of England, 

and the History of the Parliaments of France, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, fovestigated and considered, with a view t 0 ascer- 
tain the Origin, Progress, and final Establishment of Logistetive 
Parliaments, and of the Dignity of a Peer, or Lord of Pariiament. 

By Sir weneaans BETHAM, 
Uister King of Arms, &c. 
Vol. 1, (to be completed in 2 vols.) 8vo. price 15s. boards. 
H. W. BOONE (from the Strand), 29, New Bond-street. 








HIND’S ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
Just published, 2d edition, enlarged, 12s. 6d. 
HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed 
for = _ of Students in the University. 
JOHN HIND, M.A. F.C.P.S. M.A.S, 
And late Fellow and Tutor of Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 
Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry. 2d edition, 10s. 6d. 
In the press, 
Principles of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, New edition. 
perranee, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane; and 
sold by all Booksellers in Cambridge. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, illustrated with eight Engravings, 5s. 
O. XIX. of The FAMILY LIBRARY; 


being the Fourth Volume of LIVES of the most Eminent 
BRITISH "PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. 


CONTENTS. 
5 yy 


6 Ker 
? E - of Burlington 
8 Sir Wm. Chambers. 


1 William of Wyckham 
2 —— Jones - 

3 Christopher Wren 

4 Sit John Vanbrugh 





Volumes now published, 5s. each: 
1 and 2. Life of oom 14. British Physicians 
3. Alexander the G 15. British India 
4, 10, and 13. British 4 Artists 16. Demonology & Witchcraft, 
5, 6, and 9. History of the Jews by Sir Walter Scott 
7. Insects » Life and Travels of Bruce 
8. Court & Campof B te ma ] 


P es of the Compa- 
11. Erving’s Columbus aene of 7 by 


12. Southey’s Nelson Washington Irving. 


The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and IT. ; being 
Vols.. and 11. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 


with Notes; and ada) to the use of Families and 
Tous Vane hy the omission = of exceptionable passages. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 








The following New Books will be published in a few days. 


1. Firtl and SIXTH VOLUME of 
ORD BYRON’S WORKS: containing POEMS NOT 
InctpeD IN ANY PREVIOUS EDITIONS, many of them 
blished for the first time,—EnGtiisn Barps, Hints from 
mace, Heaven and Eantu, Werner, Devonmev Trans- 
rYormED, The IsLanp, Xc. &c.; rendering this THE FIRST AND 
ONLY = ogy ama ever printed. (Don Juan alone being 
excluded.) 2 v: 
yt To Poon - the Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, in 
4 vols. 18m0. 

2. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. A new edition. 
Incorporating the Tour in Wales—Tour to the Hebrides—Haw- 
kins—Piozzi, &c. Edited and illustrated with numerous Biogra- 

hical and Historical Notes. Ld the Right Hon. John Wilson 
Jroker. With Portraits. 5 ve 

3. A Year in Spain. “By a Young American. 
2 vols. post 8v0. 

wits A Selection from the Papers of the Earls 

the possession of the Right Honourable Sir G. 

i. Rose. of Events from 1685 to 1750. 3 vols. 8vo. 
5. = on = Origin and Prospects of Man. 
Thomas H Esq. oak 8v0. 
6. heteaate in Verse. By John Jones, an 
old Servant. With some Account of the oe, 2 nate an Introduc- 
Nelert Stachay'L iD. Crom veen printed caifereny atte kinase 

rown 8vo, a unifor: wi e 
White Remalie. 3 ] . - - ies 
7. Proverbs of the Modern Egyptians ; illus- 

Lewis 


trating their Manners and Customs. By the late John 
Burckhardt. 4to. 


44+ This Volume completes the Works of Burckhardt. 
ont + Dorians. Translated from the 
mn ttunuwrinine 
9. On Financial Reform. By Sir Henry 

Parnell, Bart. A cheap edition, being the ¢Aird. Small 8vo. 
10. The Iliad of Homer. Translated by 
William Sotheby, Esq. 2 vols. svo. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-sireet, 


By 





Just nena the 5th office, im improved with several engravings, 
YLLABIC SPELLING; 


or, a Summa 


Method of Teaching Children . read Dr adapeed the ry 4 
originally discovered by the Sieur aE = HAUD; Leis 
ish y Mrs. WILLIA 

N.B. This edition contains a ae | testimonials in favour 
riem from some of the respectable Professers of the 
English La: , as well as from several whose child- 
ret canned = interested yA this novel mode = 
ave learned, in the course Overy Oe Gee cor- 
longest and most Sisco 


— and with perfect ease, the 
wo 


Boxes, with appropriate Counters, for the amusement of 
Young Beginners, may be had, if required, of the Publishers. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the nme Aether, 
Conversations on English Grammar, in a 


Series of Familiar and Entertaining a Mother 
and her Lane ped in which the heme =~ of G 


LETTER to the RT. HON. LORD 
ALTHO Ht , ke. on the Sub- 
ject of the DU’ ty’ as PRINT ED COTTON. 
By a CALICO-PRINTER. 
London : RIDGWAY, Piccadilly. 








Just published, price 8s. 8vo. boards, 


ALEY.—A VINDICATION of Dr. 
PALEY’S THEORY of MORALS from the Objections of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, Mr. Citherne, Dr. E. Pearson, and Dr. 
Brown, With an A ix, containing Strictares on 
some Remarks of Dr. Whately, Principal of St. Alban’s Hail, 
Oxford, 
By the Rev. LATHAM walnewasent, M.A, F.S.A. M.R.S.L, 
Of Emmanvel College, Cambridge, and Rector of Great 
Brickhill, Buckinghamshire, &c. 
BATORARD ent SON; RIVINGTONS; and LONG 
Man, EES, and 





introduced and xplained = @ manner calculated to excite the 
attention of C hildren, a same time to convey to their 
— clear and comprevensive ideas of the general principles of 
janguage. 





THE MIRROR 


VoL. XVI. of this popular "MISCELLANY 
was published December 31,—with Fifteen whole page 





ust published, the 5th edition, 5s., 
Die SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT, ex- 


the various and most 1 9 Veto s superscrip- 
Seat and conclusio: to persons of 


every includin the. alpsomate, clerical, and 
judicial dignitaries; lists of fore rs and con- 
suls. Also, the forms o he rr in applications or 

Lords and Commons, 


petitions to as King in py pas of ee om 
tt mga ffices ai Pudi; Companies ; ; wi a e re- 
cedenc abbreviahons of the several British and Foreign 
coders. Ht knighthood 


WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
By the same Author, 
A Dictionary of Quotations from the British 
Poets. 3 vols. 12mo. 21. cloth, 





GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, uniform with ‘ Entick’s 
Latin Dictionary.’ 


Just published, square 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound, 
A GREEK-ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXI- 


CON; containing all the words that occur in the books 
used at school, and in the under- —— course of a collegiate 
education. To which is added, a tionary of Proper Names. 

By the Rev. Mere DIX HINCKS, M.R.1.A. 

Master of the Classical School in the Beliast Tnstitutign. 
, Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria- 
jane. 





oe, st ae AND QUANTITY. 
» in 8Y0. 5s. 
HE ELEMENTS af GREEK ACCEN- 
TUATION. Translated fi he German of Dr. Karl 
Goettling, by a a ofc Us UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 
in BVO. Gs. 
The Elements of Greek Prosody. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Franz Spitzner. 


, Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER and Co., Ave Maria- 
jane. 





HISTORY of ENGLAND to the PRESENT TIME, with Heads 
of the Sovereigns, and Portraits of the Junior Branches of the 
eee po a why Ae a 


“ nd and lettered, 
INNOCK'S. “IMPROVED EDITION of 
GOLDSMITH’S jet ‘ORY of ENGLAND, from the Inva- 

sion of Julius: Cuesar to the end of the Year 1830, with a Dictionary, 
graphical, de otey every difficulty ; also, 
@ = for E ctr the e cI ae Settinn. Hlus- 
trat copious ay FH of valuabie i ati 
20d edition, revised by W. C. TAYLOR,A.M. 
WHITTAKER, hae and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 








Pinnock’s —— Edition of Goldsmith's 
Hi of Greece, abridged, revised, corrected, and very con- 
en » by the of several new yg and 
numerous useful notes. The edition, revised by W. C. 
Taylor, A.M., with a frontispiece, map, &c. ss. 6d. bound. And, 


Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome, 
abridged, on the plan of the Histories of Englaud and Greece. 





SCHREVELIUS’s LEXICON, a the Quantities marked, 
Just published, 


2s. boand, 
SCHREVELIT LEXICON MANUALE 
+4 =. om 
b Tene may 2 Milibus Auctum. ‘Ad cal: 
Ling. rimitive, oe oa page << 
di perutilia, 
et emen- 


ential: Bissegtenn Longman and Co.; T. Cotati Baldwin 
and Co. ; J. Richardson ; M. Richardson ; E. Williams; R. 
ley; fey J. vie bancan Hatchards ; Harvey and Co. ; 
Hamion and Cox; Ww, Joy ; Hurst and Co, ; Whit- 
taker Ay saa 


and Co, E. Hodgson ase. 
Poole and Co.;’ 
Walker ; Heibwos sj hag Serie Sr lnvPhomon’ wit 
sons, Eboraci ; et Robinsons, 


and Twenty-five other Engravings—many of them 
from original drawings; the Novelties of Contemporary Litera- 
ture, Useful Facts, ent recreative Reading. 

Part 103, with Title, Index, &c. completing 
Vol. XVI. was published on the same day. 

Vol. I. to XV. price 4. 1s. 6d. boards, half- 
bound, 5. 2s. 6d. 
JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
This day, elegantly printed, price 1s. 
OOLOGY: BIRDS.—Being Part IV. of 


KNOW LEDGE eae THE PEOPLE; or, THE PLAIN 
WHY AND BECAUSE, 


By JOHN TIMBS, 
Editor of * Laconics,’ ‘ Arcana of Science,’ &c. 


Printed for SAMPSON LOW, 42, Lamb’s Conduit-street ; and 
HURST, CHANCE, and Co. St.’Paul’s Church-yard. 
Of whom may be had, 
Part Ii.— Zoology: Quadrupeds, Ls. 
Part I.—Domestic Science, 1s. 
Part II11.—Origins and Antiquities, 1s. 
Part V.—Popular Chemistry, 1s. (March 1.) 


This day, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, 
N ESSAY on the DISTRIBUTION of 
WEALTH, and on the SOURCES of TAXATION. 
Part I.—RENT. 
By the Rev. R. JONES, A.M., of Caius Coll., Cantab. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 








A new edition, price 6d. 
EMARKS on the PRESENT DIS- 
TRESSES of the POOR. 
By GEORGE HENRY LAW, D.D. g - 4 and F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of Bath and 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox abe : abies out the 
corn.” — Dent. xxv. 4. 


Printed for J. RODWELL, New Bond-street ; and to be had of 
ali Booksellers in Town and Country. 
NEW COMEDIES, &c. 

The New Comedy by Mr. POWER, price 2s. 
ARRIED LOVERS; 
now — at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

the same Author 

THE LOST HEI R-—in 3 vols. 

** This story is an excellent one.”"—Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Peake’s New Comedy, 
THE CHANCERY-SUIT; 
As pupemed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. Sime 
morous Dedication to the Lord High Chancellor 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS, 





1. 
CHARTLEY, THE FATALIST, 
“ This is a valuable novel.” —Spectator, 


2. 
THE way OF THE WORLD —tn 8 web. 
By the Author ‘of De Lisle,’ 
“ We prefer this to the author’s former ontario }» Gazette, 
THE GAME OF LIFE.—In 2 vols. 
** Strong and vivid pictures of actual life.”—Literary Gazette. 


4. 
TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Edited by the Author of ¢ The Collegians,’ &c. 1 vol, 
* Avaluableand ining volume.”’—Uni y Magazines 
Printed for EDWARD > BULL, New Public Sulscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 3s. 


ONFORMITY with the NATIONAL 
RCH: in Anewer to REABONS for NON-CONFOR- 


MITY, TOHN in 
ee “ye E, published a Life of Locke, by 


This work is ontostatad to eu oe two SRE Oh mach- 
tinal justin Fy oni 


Printed for C. J. G. and P. RIVINGTON, St, Paul’ 
yond, onl Weteosen, Re ee 





London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold 

. Witson, 88, Royal E xchange ; w. yy er 
Street ; PertHes aod Besser, Pra 

Barry, Brussels : F. Pramscuin, Leipaig ; G Garay and Bows, 

America; and all s in 

Town and Coaptry .—Price sd. Simaped ls. stamped ; or 


in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 
and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to ‘be forwarded to the Office as above. 
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